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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 






That we should be prone to suspect, in all political communities, the 
designs and object of that faction which distinguishes itself in violent 

declamations about liberty and Democracy, is a necessary caution 

taught us by all experience. Like the assassin, who offers us one hand 

in friendship while the other grasps a concealed weapon, the true ene- 
mies of freedom in every age, have invariably succeeded by first delu- 
ding the people into a blind reliance on those abounding professions 
of radical Democracy, with which mischievous demagogues preface 
the great catastrophe of death to the public liberty. These are the 
men who grasp at popular influence as the surest means of betraying 
popular rights, and changing, by one bold and decisive step, the last 
forms of free government into the dark and sullen features of despot- 
ism. That there is a party existing at this very time in the midst of 
the only truly Free people on earth, whose course is daily marked by 
the most artful and delusive appeals to the people in behalf of its am- 
bitious favorites, no impartial man can deny ; and that greedy of emol- 
uments and the public spoils, that party has already seized on the 
strong holds of executive power, and from this vantage ground has 
sought to direct all the artillery of popular feeling and delusion against 
the co-ordinate departments of the government is equally undeniable. 

Hence have arisen fierce crusades upon an independent Judiciary 
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and a fearless Senate, and the much abused public have been inflamed 
against these constitutional checks on the executive will, as inimical 
te freedom.* Political success based alone on party, must thus ever be 
at war with the great general principles of constitutional government, 
and partisan zeal will inevitably lead to a total disregard of the public 
good. 

Wretched must that people be whose rulers are struggting to uproot 
from their very foundations those venerable institutions which, as they 
are the traditions of the founders of a constitutional government, are 
the firmest bulwarks against ‘‘ self aggrandisement.” 

In looking through the whole “length and breadth” of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, if we were called to select that principle in the whole 
political machinery which is most essential to permanent freedom, and 
which is most conservative of the original design and beauty of our 
glorious Union, we would unhesitatingly point to the Judiciary. 

The simple organization of a tribunal wholly unconnected with any 
political influence whatever, as the supreme arbiter to whose unbiassed 
judgments all questions involving the first and paramount law of the 
confederation, must be submitted, is at once the perfection of a consti- 
tution. And so long as the great charter of American rights shall 
stand unrepealed in this single feature of an Independent Judiciary, 
so long will it maintain the public liberty and defy the mightiest hosts 
that power can summon to the field. Constituted as the Judiciary of 
the United States is, where, we would ask, is the temptation to judicial 
crime? Holding the highest station, and elevated in the view of the 
great public, independent of all patronage, whether executive or popu- 





*In our February number we took occasion to call the public attention to the tre- 
mendous usurpations of the Postmaster General, Mr. Amos Kendall, in the case of 
Stockton and Stokes vs. United States, for contracts performed. While discussing 
that solemn and deeply interesting topic, our attention was drawn to a bill reported 
by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and passed by that body by a party vote, 
to take from the United States Circuit Court the right to issue a writ or writs of 
Mandamus. The proposition of the committee strikes a deadly blow at the very 
life of our liberty, the legal rights of the citizen; and it is an extraordinary circum- 
stance, and one that should not be forgotten, that while the Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, Mr. Wall, reports a bill to encourage the interference of public 
Officers in elections, and pretends to feel so much for the rights of the citizen at the polls 
he is willing to do, and, indeed, has done, a deed that destroys forever all redress for 
the citizen against dishonest public officers. In both cases Mr. Wall’s love of the 


people has pointed to an increase of power to be exercised’by the Executive over the 
people. 
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lar, miserable indeed must be human nature, if the judges of the Su- 
preme Court could be corrupt in their office, or derelict in their duties. 
Here, then, where the voice of passion js never heard, in the hallowed 
and solemn precincts of a Supreme Court, does our Constitution confide 
the palladium of American liberty. It was from the views of a saga- 
city as far reaching as just, that we have always understood the Federal 
Judiciary to have been organized as one of the great (if not greatest) 
departments of the Government. Judge then, our surprise and alarm 
at hearing, for the first time, the covert insinuation that this very Su- 
preme Court, which has flourished and blossomed for se many years 
in the genial soil of American liberty, is no native plant, but a bane- 


ful exotic sent us from the hands of our great national enemy England, 


and that our honored forefathers succumbed to British influence, if not 
the bribes of British creditors, when they established this high consti- 
tutional tribuaal; an influence, whether of bribes or military terror, 
that the self same framers of that Constitution hud spurned through all 
the vicissitudes of a long and bloody revolution. But is the charge 
founded on fact, and under what auspices does it now see the light? 
Happily, in our generation, there breathes not the American soul se 
dead to the love of country, that would heap this mountain of reproach 
en the memory of our gallant forefathers; and degenerate would be 
the native born descendant of that revolutionary band of heroes, who 
could, at this late day, impute a single impure motive to the authors of 
our imperishable Constitution. 

It is in a work edited by Englishmen, in the midst of the American 
people and at the metropolis of our nation, that we first behold this foud 
assumption for British influences, and this high accusation of those exal- 
ted names which have descended to us cherished and honored, through 
a lapse of more than fifty years. We allude to a periodical, issued under 
the name and style of ** The United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review,” which, in page 145 of its first volume, has recorded this 
gratuitous attack on the American Constitution. True, the writer of 
that disingenuous article has been unable to furnish any authority on 
which to found this late accusation, and the whole monstrous charge 
rests upon the crude surmises and rash inuendos of a partisan periodi- 
cal ; but it is such a glaring and reckless assault on the very Constitution 
itself, and coming from such a quarter, that we must be excused for 
endeavoring to prove a negative, when we might well content ourselves 
with a call upon the cha!lenger for his evidence. Nothing could be 
more insidions and more covert, than these dark hints about British 
influence, operating to create the Federal Judiciary, for the corollary 
vot. 1—45. 
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would follow from such premises, that the American statesmen, if left 

to themselves, would never have sanctioned thé organization of a Su- 
preme Court, and that it is in fact a poisonous foreign excrescence on 
our Federal Constitution. 

Could the writer of that article on the Supreme Court, once inocu- 
late the American people with his own diseased ideas on this subject, 
that high tribunal would cease to be regarded in any other light than 
as an obnoxious enemy, and would soon be stricken from the heights of 
power and public confidence ; and however fearless we may be of such 
great results from so small a speck of war, as is visible in the labored 
article under review, we are unwilling that the air-drawn pictures of a 
distempered fancy shall go down to later ages as faithful sketchings of 
that which concerns the honor of “ the American name,” and which, 
if considered a faithful portrait, would forever tarnish the Constitution 
under which we live. 

Let us now refer to the true origin of the Federal Judiciary, and in 
this reference we will not quote “ either the Federalist, the Lectures of 
Wilson, the notes of Tucker, the commentaries of Kent or Story,” all 
of whom are slurred over by the writer of the article in the “ Demo- 
cratic Review,’’ as being silent on this ‘curious fact,” which, “is 
nevertheless a fact,” viz: “that English creditors, wanting confidence 
in American State courts, succeeded in procuring the establishment of 
Federal courts, that they might in them enforce the collection of their 
debts.” Nor will we do more than throw out, as a query, to the 
learned assailant of the Supreme Court, the simple enquiry, ‘‘ whether 
English creditors could expect more favor from an American Federal 
court, than from an American State court;’’ nor will we argue to demon- 
strate the folly of these political English creditors who, while they 
were building up a court for their own security, did not stipulate for 
British Judges as essential to the rights of British creditors, on the 

principles of their common law jury, “ de medietate linguae” whenever 
foreigners were parties to a suit. Doubtless, the reason why an Amer- 
ican judge sitting as a federal judge, should favor the foreign suitor 
against his fellow citizen, when an American State judge would not, 
can be as readily assigned by the writer under review, as the wise for- 
bearance of the English creditors in trusting their debts to American 
judges, when their prepotent (we borrow a word of the Democratic 
Review) influence could have secured greater guarantees. 

If there was a class of foreign creditors favored by the country, who 
were they? If we can credit cotemporaneous history, they were 
foreign creditors who had expended their treasure in the cause of 
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America against England. This fact is abundantly proved by the “ ad- 
dress to the States by the United States in Congress assembled,” in 
April, 1788, which, in enumerating the national creditors, places in the 
first rank France, the national ally, and in the second rank “ individ- 























> uals in a foreign country who were the first to give so precious a token . 
ct, of their confidence in our justice, and of their friendship for our cause, tee 
= and who are members of a Republic, which was second in espousing hie 
of our rank among nations.” But the conclusive refutation to this entire 
ch accusation, is found in the fact that * British creditors” did not suc- 4 
ed ceed in getting their claims secure until the ratification of Jay’s treaty, 
° in 1794, long after the constitution had been adopted with its concom- 
of itant “the Federal Judiciary.” And what provision was made for British 
h, debts in that celebrated treaty? A board of commissioners is appointed 
e to decide upon them, and the award of this board is to be paid by 
Congress. Look at the recital of facts set forth in the sixth article of 
7 that treaty? ‘* Whereas it is alleged by divers British merchants and if 4 
pf others, (in other words British creditors,) his Majesty’s subjects, that a 
I debts to a considerable amount which were bona fide contracted before 
‘ the peace, still remain owing to them by citizens or inhabitants of the 
, United States, and that by operation of various lawful impediments 
; since the peace (notwithstanding the establishment of the Supreme 
Court) not only the full recovery of the said debts has been delayed, 





but also the value and security thereof, have been in several instances 
impaired and lessened, so that by the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings, (even in the anglo-American Supreme Court) the British 
creditors cannot now obtain, &c. full and adequate compensation for 
the losses and damages which they have thereby sustained, it is agreed, 
&c.,” in substance that a board of commissioners shall be appointed, 
and “that the said commissioners in examining &c., are empowered 
and required, in pursuance of the true intent and meaning of this ar- 
ticle, to take into their consideration all claims whether of principal or 
interest, or balances of principal and interest, and to determine the 
same,” &c. 

Now here is the highest possible proof to show that, so far from the 
Federal Judiciary having been organized for the benefit of British 
creditors, its first practical operations “in the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings,”* were not at all calculated to relieve British cred- 
itors, but that a special treaty was deemed necessary for the comper- 
sation of those very creditors so late as 1794. Is it not manifest at 
once that, if British influence had been sufficiently great to procure a 
Federal court for the security of British creditors, the same influence 
would have been exerted at the same time and in the same Constitution, 
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to have provided for the removal of all those “lawful impediments” to 
the prosecution of this class of claims, which, after years of protracted 
negotiation, were only withdrawn by a special treaty in 1794, and even 
then, upon a full and fair consideration? Can it be possible that British 
influence so mighty as to mingle in the elements of our Constitution, 
was at the same time too weak to remove a few ‘lawful impediments” 
to the recovery of these recognized foreign debts? If one of the three 
great departments of constitutional power was but the growth of foreign 
influence, why did these unpaid British creditors stop short with the 
simple organization of the Federal Judiciary? Was the British influ- 
ence so short lived that it could not follow up its hold on the Constitu- 
tion by a single act of Congress? And where, we would boldly ask, 
is the resolution or law of Congress to be found, attempting to give 
direction to the judicial power in favor of British creditors? Will not 
all wonder at the remarkable fact that British influence could not pre- 
vail with Congress to remove ‘‘the lawful impediments’’ to those 
claims, to secure which, it had laid unholy hands upon the Constitution 
itself? This reasoning upon the absence of all ‘* British legislation” 
in the American Congress, to give effect and aim to the vested juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, is the most powerful argument to our 
minds of the utter groundlessness of the whole charge made in the 
“‘ Democratic Review.” 

The true origin of the Supreme Court is rather to be found in the 
necessity of an expounder of the written and fundamental Jaw, than in 
baseless dreams of foreign influence. And this simple truth was not 
first discovered by our forefathers when called to frame the Constitution. 
Imperfect as was the old confederation of the States, even those arti- 
cles agreed upon in 1777, “ flagrante bello,” when British influence was 
set at open and armed defiance, provide for a Judicial Department. Inthe 
ninth article of confederation will be found a power vested in Congress 
** of establishing rules for deciding in all cases what captures on land 
or water shall be legal, and in what manner prizes taken by land or naval 
forces in the service of the United States, shall be divided or appro- 
priated ; of appointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, &c. The United States in Congress assembled 
shall also be the last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences 
now subsisting, or that hereafter may arise, between two or more States 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever, which 
authority shall always be exercised in the manner following, &c.” 
Here, then, in the old articles of confederation may we trace the frue 
source of the Federal Judiciary. To him who will cast his inquiring 
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eye over the history of the past, all is revealed, and he beholds the 
gradual progress of events, commencing from a small fountain and 
flowing on toa broad expanse—a swelling ocean. The true source of 
the “ Nile” has been found far beyond the point where fable had 
thrown on its banks the mists and clouds of ignorance. Such were 
the high judicial functions reposed in Congress by the old confederated 
States, and the self same powers enlarged and extended to suit the new 
order of things, are now vested by the Constitution in the Supreme 
Court, with the addition of other and distinct grants of jurisdiction. 
Then it is manifest that many of the present subjects of judicial ac- 
tion were also referred to a quasi judicial tribunal under the articles 
of confederation, existing under the name and form of a Congress. It 
was only after reaping the fruits of bitter experience that a new organ- 
ization of the Union of the States was found necessary, and then arose 
that perfect separation of the whole concentrated power of the Govern- 
ment into three departments, Legislative, Judicial, and Executive, 
each of which received, under the new Constitution, a greater accession 
of power and responsibility. So far as the Supreme Court was vested 
with jurisdiction over all cases of suits between foreign citizens and 
citizens of any State, there can be no serious denial that this provision 
arose out of a due consideration of the expediency of establishing uni- 
formity of decision in questions of extensive commercial interest, that 
might occur between foreigners and our own citizens, in all the enter- 
prises of our foreign trade and mercantile operations. Onerous indeed 
would it have proved to our commerce and credit, if the foreign credi- 
tor should be compelled to resort, for the recovery of his debt, to the 
scattered and independent courts of each State; and endless would 
have been the confusion to all business transactions abroad, if the 
crediting merchant had been required to notice each and every deci- 
sion upon commercial law made in this or that State, and to conduct 
his dealings with Boston correspondents in one way, while his New 
York friends must expect a different treatment altogether. In one State 
the law of limitations would contain a saving in favor of the foreign 
creditor of five years after his presence in the State; in another, three 
years would be the utmost saving; while in other States, as in Mary- 
land, since 1818, there would be no saving to foreign creditors, and 
they must sue within the same limitation of time as residents of the 
State. Who, then, can doubt that the framers of the Constitution fore- 
saw, and wisely foresaw, all these difficulties, when they established 
one judicial department, to which, as a common centre, the eyes of the 
commercial world might look for one simple and unchanging code of 
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mercantile law? It was owing to no sway of British influence, then, 

but a just regard for American commerce, that the Federal Judiciary 

was established, and hence the provision is as universal in favor of suits 
by all foreign citizens, as our trade is with all nations. But we will 
not multiply arguments to demonstrate that which is stamped on the 
Constitution itself, and which there shines forth in all the wisdom of 
those unrivalled statesmen who laid the foundations of the mightiest 
empire that Time has ever looked upon; a wisdom justified and sanc- 
tioned by the enlarged commerce, which now invites the American 
merchant to every foreign port, and which is securely based upon the 
rock of the Federal Judiciary. 

But there are other remarks in the article in the ‘* Democratic Re- 
view”’ requiring full as much rebuke and animadversion as this attack 
upon the Constitution. In the very commencement of his article the 
writer is guilty of a partisan allusion to the change in the political 
complexion of a majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court; he re- 
gards it as “the dawning of a new cycle in the judicial world”—a 
cyele which the fierce and intolerant spirit of its prophet, would wel- 
come as the triumph of party over the last safeguard of American 
liberty, and from which, if ever realized, future historians would date the 
swift downfall of the American Constitution. Is it possible that a new 
political cast inour Supreme Court has become the subject of fears and 
congratulations, and that we are called to hail the clash of party feel- 
ing and partisan warfare in that sombre chamber which has been hitherto 
the undisturhed domain of judicial virtue ? Can it be that the day has 
arrived, when the politics of wrangling Judges are to bring forth the 
monstrous progeny of partisan judgments? When suitors are to stand 
or fall by their political doctrines, and the demon of party sitting in 
the temple of justice, shall revel in the foul orgies of a political inqui- 
sition? No, never can we accredit the harbinger of such times ; never 
can we believe that the cherished and approved series of decisions 
from 1790 to 1837, a period of nearly fifty years, is to be trampled 
under foot, and the devastations of revolutionary Jacobinism let loose 
upon the annals of jurisprudence. The very wisdom of our abused 
Constitution has closed the avenue to such dreadful consequences. The 

very moment a Judge takes his seat upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court, he is elevated above the impure atmosphere of political bias 
and party spirit—he has voluntarily departed from the crooked paths 
of a narrow ambition, and the consciousness of moral grandeur refines 
and purifies his soul. But suppose the troubled waves of party should 
cast upon the judicial shore some callous nature who would dare 
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defile the ermine of justice with fraud on the Constitution, and perjury 
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iary in his oath of office, could that man hope to prostitute his high station } 4 

suits with impunity ? How soon would public indignation hurl him down suf a 

will to infamy and disgrace, and in bitter humiliation would he find the ts 

the great truth that the Supreme Court is not the arena for the displays of ve 

n of mere demagogues. But besides the certainty of impeachment, there is : 

iest not even the motive for the exercise of partisan feeling by a Federal ‘ue 

ne- judge. We allude to the moral incapacity of a Judge of the Supreme ai 

can Court to be translated to political office; this incapacity has become ie 

the by usage and public opinion the settled law, and we would at this day pF 
be as much shocked at hearing the nomination of a Judge of the Su- ee 

es preme Court to a political office, as we would if a President should cae 

ck aspire to a third election. oe 

he Afier the experience of the past, we may well consider the Supreme ba: 

sal Court as “a haven of rest,” a gentle home for those whose first im- 

0. pulses have been to political life, but whose finer feelings and truer 

~a philosophy have turned from the heartless pursuit of a fleeting popu- 

|. larity. Like the self-banished hermit, the voluntary exile from politics 

n will never pine for the cares and tumults of the world he has left ; 

e such a man is the present Chief Justice Taney, and such are his asso- 

» ciates Wayne, Barbour and McLean; in them that political fever is 

d forever cured, which, like the worst diseases, a man can have but 

I. once. And yet, these are the Judges who, the writer of the article 

9 under review, expects will give a political turn to the hitherto prosper- 

: ous course of the Federal Judiciary. He may indulge these fatal 

2 hopes, but we must sink our opinions of the men much, very much, be- 

1 fore we can believe such things of them. 

, The true sesret of this attack upon the Supreme Court, though 





artfully cloaked under the mantle of a rebuke upon the “ old dynasty”’ 
of Judges, is nevertheless betrayed by the writer in pp. 144 and 145, 
where he uses this language: “ It is our opinion that the Judiciary sys- 
tem of the United States is based on false principles. ‘The entire 
omission in its organization of the element of responsibility to public 
opinion, we look upon as a fatal error.’’ Here, then, we behold, self- 
revealed, the cloven foot of the political demagogue, the leveller of all 
institutions to the shrine of mere party. And yet this is the same 
writer who, in the very next page (146) of his lucubratious, has the 
temerity to declaim in another key, “ we repeat that we are anxious to 
exalt aud strengthen this institution in the discharge of its legitimate 
functions; it is only against its inordinate extension of jurisdiction 
and usurpation of political power, that vur censure is directed. We 
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trust that all its sincere friends will read this review with that convic- 
tion.” Amiable reviewer and consistent critic! We know not which 
most to admire, the unguarded candour that first betrays the avowed 
enemy, or the sudden friendship which ‘* would exalt and strengthen” 
an institution “ based on false principles.” 

Does not every one see the tendency and scope of this gentle cen- 
sure? It is the insidious step of an ambushed foe—it is “ part of the 
plan of operations” set on foot against an independent Judiciary, by a 
certain party,—a party whose whole career has been so much at war 
with the Constitution and laws, that it is necessary to silence that great 
oracle of both, the Judiciary, or make it speak the ready language of 
the Executive will—a party who will not yet openiy dare to outrage pub- 
lic opinion by directly proposing this radical reform in the Supreme 
Court, because it is yet too dear to the American people, and too firmly 
planted in their confidence; but a party who is subtly weaving its 
‘‘ spider web” around the majesty of the Judiciary, and who, after a 
little while, will unblushingly demand a new organization of the 
“* judicial system of the United States” from a prejudiced and deluded 
people. ‘The Democratic Review’ has only printed and reduced to 
form the long since whispered ebullitions of party spleen against the 
Supreme Court. Itis not in its pages that the dark conspiracy first 
spoke its muttered threats against a Constitutional Judiciary. Words 
of fearful import have sounded in our ears with all the reverberations 
of rolling thunder—signs and portents have appeared “ in high places,” 
presaging change and revolution to the Judicial Department of 
the Government. Even since the publication of the article in the 
“*Democratic Review,” Martin Van Buren, President of the United 
States, and ex officio leader of his party, has burdened his annual 
message to Congress with dire complaints of judicial interference with 
Executive officers, and the attention of Congress is called to the great 
powers of the circuit court of this District, from which an appeal is 
provided by law to the Supreme Court. 

And if we are correctly informed a bill is now pending at the in- 
stance of the ready organs of Executive pleasure, in the Senate, to 
lop off at one blow the right arm of the Supreme Court, which recent- 
ly struck so stunning a blow upon a would-be irresponsible officer, by 
closing the fountain of jurisdiction in the Circuit Court of the District 
of Coiumbia. Should the President succed in this scheme of obtain- 
ing a charter of impunity for public officers, monstrous will be the 
anomaly presented, of laws expounded by the irresponsible ministers 
should execute them—of private rights sacrificed in the mass, to the 
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caprice, ignorance, or prejudice of a thousand petty clerks, But 
we would say to Congress, ,before you register the edict of the Presi- 
dent, look back to the Constitution and consider well whether you can 
take away from the Judiciary a power granted by the Constitution it- 
self—and let it be well understood that the Courts claim no power 
within the sphere of executive action, no power to conflict with the 
organs of executive will, except where they are called on to enforce 
the execution of positive laws, in the execution of which the officers 
are independent of the President. Mr. Van Buren is however only 
treading in the * glorious footsteps of his predecessor” in assailing the 
Judiciary—for was it not that very predecessor who first asserted the 
doctrine that as President “he had a right to execute the laws as he 
understood them.’’ And who announced this constructive power in 
the executive, by way of caution to the Supreme Court in their delib- 
erations upon a case of constitutional right? President Jackson was 
quite as ready to place the executive curb upon the Judiciary, as upon 
the Legislative department. And then we would have seen a Judicial 
responsibility not to public opinion but to an armed dictator, but 
that a beneficent Providence averted the dread collision between a ruth- 
less executive and an unshrinking Judiciary. ‘This assumption of ex- 
ecutive power has been on a recent memorable oceasion, reiterated and 
proclaimed by the present Post Master General, who in reply toa 
rule laid by a competent Court held up “in terrorem’’ over the Judicia- 
ry a power in the President “‘ to strike dead the process of the Court.” 
Who then can doubt that an independent Federal Judiciary, ever ready 
to interpose the shield of the Constitution against the fierce assaults of 
executive power, has become obnoxious to that party whose organs 
and file leaders have been so long conducting the war? If the Judges 
could have been coerced to the footstool of power, all would have been 
right, but the “ old dynasty” was not formed of such pliant stuff as this. 
And now forsooth we are to witness a new method of attack by wheed- 
ling and flattering the new Judges who came in under the present ‘+ De- 
mocratic ascendency.” 

But since the publication of the number of the “ Democratic Re- 
view,” in which the editors “ anticipated better things from the auspi- 
ces of the first session of the renovated Supreme Court,” we greatly 
fear a sad change has come over the spirit of their dream in the shape 
of the decision in the mandamus case against the Post Master General. 
We greatly fear that the mere breath of the new Judges in that cele- 
brated case has dissipated all those fond fancies and delicious antici- 
Voi. 1—46 
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pations of a new politico-judicial power uniting to impel the founder- 
ing ship of a fated administration to a haven of safety. To our minds 
this very decision has fully demonstrated the triumph of Judicial Inde- 
pendence over the shackles of mere party, and has taught a salutary 
lesson of responsibility in public officers, which would never have been 
given if ‘‘the present Democratic ascendency” could have prevailed 
with this “ renovated Court.” As a touch stone to try the stern integ- 
rity of the new Federal Judges, how this decision in the mandamus 
case towers above the judgments in the case of the Kentucky “ bills 
of credit,” *‘et id omne genus,” on which the ** Democratic Review,” 
harps so loudly and plumes itself so much. 

The writer under review, alter these introductory flourishes about 
“ British influence,” and the “new cycle,” with some quite outre 
‘¢sketches of the men and manners of the olden time of the Court,” 
launches into a sea of contention with all the leading doctrines settled 
by the * old Judges,” and acquiesced in by the universal good sense of 
the American nation. Like the famous knight of La Mancha, he is 
determined to fancy an enemy in every thing he encounters, and gal- 
lantly rushes to combat with the most unofiending persons in the world. 
For instance, the writer is exceedingly wroth at the forebearance of the 
Supreme Court to assume jurisdiction over that large class of cases 
which weuld be covered by a literal construction of the term “ ex post 
facto law,” in the Constitution. Not content with reprimanding 
the Court for its manifold ‘ usurpations of political power” he now 
gravely taxes it with its want of ambition, its failure to annul state 
laws, which violate the rights of private property ; its failure to take 
jurisdiction, to control States in their wanton disregard of vested rights; 
and hence his long and bitter complaints that the Supreme Court have 
left Judge Patterson’s law in the Wyoming case, (Vanhorn’s lessee vs. 
Dorrance) “to waste its sweetness on the desert air.’? But mark the 
sudden change of position taken by the writer, when in page 146, be 
speaks of this same Judiciary as grasping at universal dominion and 
stretching its potent sceptre, the monarch of all it surveys, and again 
when in page 169, he must however charge the whole panel te 


“Fling away ambition 
By that sin fell the angels, how can men then 
‘The image of his Maker, hope to win by it.” 


Wonderful inconsistency either in the Court, or in the writer of this 
acute critique! 


Here was confessedly an opportunity for this grasping Judiciary to 
humble sovereign states still farther, and by one ‘fell swoop,” destroy 
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the independence of every State Legislature. Every act of State 
power might have been arranged before the bar of the Supreme Court, 
as either ‘* ex post facto” or as ‘impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
It required but one single step, and the Supreme Court would have 
folded in its giant embrace the conquered sovereignty of all civil Leg- 
islation, and in that fatal stride would have been sustained by the so- 
phistry of the Democratic Review. But no, the lust for power suddenly 
fails, and the sceptre is unraised. Could any argument be furnished, 
more conclusive than this very complaint, to prove the freedom from 
“all taint of ambition,” which marked the Judges of the “olden time” 
of that Court? Is it not manifest that they have skilfully avoided ex- 
tremes in all things, and have discharged their high trusts with an eye 
single to the Constitution? And while we are on the subject of “ex 
post facto laws,” and the mischiefs of retroactive legislation, we 
will venture one remark in regard to the peculiar sentiments of 
Chief Justice Taney, on this subject. If rumor reports truly the 
Chief Justice who now presides, under the auspices of ‘the present 
Democratic Ascendency,’’ not only differs with the Democratic Re- 
view” in its ideas of a power in the Supreme Court to protect private 
property from retrospective J.egislation, but he has practically illustrated 
his ultraism in this respect by advocating ex post facto laws, of the 
most marked character, as for instance a curing act, which operated a 
change of title, by retroacting for more than thirty years anterior to its 
passage. Though a Federalist of ‘the old school,’’ the present Chief Jus- 
tice will never sustain the ‘‘ Federal Judiciary,” in an attempt to revo- 
lutionize the settled doctrines on this particular subject, and although 
one of those amphibious politicians who came into office “ under the 
present Democratic ascendency,” he will not be found marching with 
the “ Democratic Review” and its “ sympathisers” in its tendency to 
radicalism. And sitting as a Judge of the Supreme Court, he will be 
in strict accordance with the Constitution, to leave the vindication of 
vested rights of property to State Courts, and State Constitutions; his 
theory of transcendental powers in the local Legislatures to cure the 
most inveterate cases of defective title by retrospective laws, which at 
the same time overthrow the fairest and most consummate legal and equi- 
table rights of property, will henceforward prove his chief virtue in his 
hew office, though in a State Judge or even a private advocate, we 
would regard such a theory as any thing but a virtue. 

The “ Democratic Review” next passes on to a declamatory vitupe- 
ration of the doctrines settled by the Supreme Court, in questions * of 
prize and admiralty law,’ and with an idiosincracy peculiar to the 
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article under review ascribes the paternity of American maritime law, 
to a new species of “British influence,” in the powers of “ Pinkney 
freshly descended as it were from the high lineage of London, in all 
the sensation of his much favored descent from abroad upon the Su- 
preme Court.” Even in deriving the origin of “ our prize and admi- 
ralty law,” which is unquestionably English, the Democratic Review, 
has been misled by its prejudices to ascribe the whole introduction of 
the English principles of that law, to one man whose “ astonishing 
power of rhetoric, beauty of diction, and compass of learning, with 
sarcasm and overbearing fascination, taught the judges prize law, 
and found willing pupilsin most of them.” With a disingeniousness 
which is manifest, the “* Democratic Review” has sought to belittle the 
Supreme Court, by representing them as “ pupils” of “freshly de- 
scended” foreign doctrines, inculcated for the first time by an eloquent 
advocate. Buta little attention to facts was necessary to have satisfied 
the ** Democratic Review,” of the mistake which has been here print- 
ed as history. I1tis certainly more than rash in the reviewer of the 
past, to stamp his page with the beauties of his fancy, rather than the 
sober and more faithful narratives of history. In this very instance, 
the fertile imagination of the writer under review, was evidently too 
much fired with his gorgeous picture of Mr. Pinkney electrifying the 
Supreme Court and teaching its judges the first principles of maritime 
law, to consider for a moment whether there was one word of sober 
reality in the * tableaux.” 

Mr. Pinknev was admitted a member of the bar of the Supreme 
Court at February term 1806, as will appear by reference to the roll 
of attorneys. During that term he aruged but two cases,fone of which 
the case of ‘‘Manella vs. Barry,” reported in 3. Cranchs’ Reports, 
involved in the words of Mr. Pinkney himself ‘the construction of 
the orders and the authority of Menendez,” no question is made in 
reference to the application of English decisions to American prize 
Jaw, and neither in the argument at the bar, nor in the opinion from 
the bench, is there any allusion to the question of whether ‘ English 
prize law should become our law,” or of the propriety of its “ Ameri- 
can naturalization.” The other case attended to by Mr. Pinkney at 
that term is that of “ Field vs. Milton,” also reported in the third volume 
of Cranch’s Reports. But that was asimple motion for a certiorari to 
the Clerk below who had not returned the citation although served on 
the appellee, and no farther action was had during that term in the case; 
and in April 1806, Pinkney went to Europe. Let us then see when 
and how the English admiralty and prize law, become incorporated 
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into our system. ‘The books of reports will show abundant cases of 
its being practised under, before Mr. Pinkney’s “descent upon the 
Supreme Court,” and in 1806 on the Pennsylvania Circuit afar from 
the captivating eloquence of Pinkney, it was stated by Judge Washing- 
ton, that the grant “of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction” in the 
Constitution must be construed in reference to the maritime and admi- 
ralty law of England. This was decided in the case of the United States 
vs. McGill reported in Dallas Reports, page. Had Judge Washington, 
as one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, at that time received “the 
foreign sensation” caused by the eloquent Pinkney? If so, we ask 

how could that be when Mr. Pinkney was not admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court until 1806, and argued no such question before 

the decision of Judge Washington, in United States vs. McGill, (1806. ) 

Jn fact, the necessity of expounding the grant of jurisdiction in cases 

of “admiralty and maritime,” law by a reference to English “ admi- 

ralty and maritime,”’ law never had been, and never could have been 

seriously denied, when we consider that during the period of colonial 

Government, long anterior to the adoption of the Constitution, the 

English system of admiralty and maritime law was in practical opera- 

tion in all, or nearly all, of the colonies. Vice admiralty courts were 

fully established on this side of the Atlantic before the Revolution, and 

of course these tribunals adopted the English “‘ admiralty and maritime 
law,” just as the Provincial courts of common law adopted the “ com- 

mon law” of England. The English system having been thus early 

incorporated in our own, it followed as a matter of course that the terms 

“admiralty and maritime jurisdiction,” could only be used in the Con- 

stitution, in manifest reference to that peculiar code of English 

“maritime law,” which had been transplanted here. It was to the 

English version of this law that our courts were bound to look, when 

exercisiug their jurisdiction over maritime cases. On what principle 
but that of sheer judicial legislation could it be pretended that the 
Supreme Court should have decided in the words of the ** Democatic 
Review,” that “ English prize law is not the law of nations, much 
less fit for America?’ On this subject, the whole argument of the 
“ Democratic Review” resolves itself into this, that the Supreme Court 
were authorized to violate the Constitution because, in the opinion of 
that periodical, ‘Continental Europe is and was then all alive to the 
rallying cry of maritime melioration and the liberty of the seas,” and 
“it was a glorious occasion, therefore, for the Supreme Court to estab- 
lish an American law of nations.” 


We rather suppose that no degree of maritime enthusiasm would have- 
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justified the Supreme Court in repealing the Constitution, which its 
judges were sworn to support, and that it would then as now, be utter 
folly in either Congress or the Judiciary, or both combined, to attempt 
the establishment of an American Jaw of nations whose first founda- 
tions would be Jaid in a ruinous war with the first “maritime power” 
in the world. We should like to see a young and distant nation pro- 
fessing universal peace and good will, undertake the philanthrophic 
task of enforcing an * American law of nations.” Who could foretell 
the endless wars that would rage around the head of the rash imnova- 
tor upon “international law?” Certain war with England and proba- 
bly with every other great naval power, would be the inevitable result 
of such “ maritime ameliorations” as the ‘*‘ Democratic Review” would 
desire. In fact the very rigors of English maritime law have been 
found by experience, the surest means of preventing wars; and once 
relax the much abused “ regulations of search, seizure, capture, and 
even the enormities of paper blockade,” and you open the door toa 
thousand causes of international strife. Will any nation possessing 
naval strength, permit seeming neutrals ‘‘ to aid and abet” her bellig- 
erant adversary with every munition of war, and calmly set it down “ to 
the liberty of the seas?” Such can never become international law 
so long as governments will contend for dominion. And the only 
safe policy for pacific nations, will ever be, to suffer the loss of their 
trade, rather than embroil themselves with contending governments. 
Even supposing that continental Europe was disposed to march with us 
in advancing the “liberty of the seas,” it will be admitted that, notwith- 
standing so powerful a combination, England would have persevered 
in enforcing that peculiar system of insular policy through which she 
had reached to so much power, and what then would be the result? 
The two most commercial nations would be pursuing opposite lines of 
maritime action. England would be steadily adhering to a tried and 
successful policy, while America would be compelled either to fight 
the battles of every second rate marine in Europe, or see her confed- 
erates enlisted under the standard of base submission to the determin- 
ed spirit of British prize law. But by adopting her own energetic 
code we have placed ourselves on terms of perfect equality with our 
great rival ; and though “ every petty sovereignty involved in war’ may 
visit our rules upon ourselves, this is the highest encomium upon our 
international law, which should be always the same towards the weak 
as towards the strong. 

We have been carried further in this paper, than we contemplated, 
but our excuse will be found in the importance of the topics discussed, 
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and our constant desire to vindicate the American Constitution and 
name from every injurious imputations which may be cast from the 
quiver of prejudice. Having discharged that object in this instance, 
we shall not farther pursue the minor errors and imperfections of the 
aricle in the ** Democratic Review.” 





THE UNKNOWN BEAUTY, 
Or, The Maid with the Velvet Spencer on: 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


She was about fifteen— 
I: may be she had seen one summer more—- 
But, if she had, it could not now be seen, 
For now her beauty such an aspect wore, 
She entered into sixteen like the day 
That lights the month of April into May. 


Her lips were like two leaves 
Of one moss rose, just curling down to blow, 
Kissing each other, like the fold that cleaves 
To its own twin, which gave, while curling so, 
Like leaves disparted by the summer south-- 
An air of utterance to her speechless mouth. 


And, when she smiled, her eyes 
Were like two argent orbs of joy set in 
A canopy of chaos—-or, twin skies 
Beneath one heaven, reflecting love, not sin— 
Or, sapphire islands, seen, when far away, 
In the dark realms of Ethiopia. 


They were like two delights 
Of spiritual glory set in her own soul,— 
Like beacons by the sea on stormy nights, 
To lead us into port—which have control 
Of my soul’s being—for, as lights are given 
To save the ships, so guides she mine to heaven. 


New Yorn, March, 1839. 
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JOEL JUMBLE. 
A TARE FOR FATHERS. 
Cuar. I. 


Wherein sundry personages are discoursed of—and a story of how a good gentle- 


woman became a witch, is told. 


Between Woodhouse and Leeds, in Yorkshire, is a tree anda toll- 
gate. Both these are matters of importance. The one to our readers, 
for there our narrative commences; the other to the traveller, because, 
like the grave, it makes no distinction of persons; yet, not like the 
grave, it openeth not to the moneyless. Attached to the tree is a super- 
stitious legend, at the recital of which our infant teeth have chattered, 
and the brain been peopled with most fantastic shapes of things un- 
known. It is an old half decayed oak in ihe hedge-row by the road 
side, one arm stretches across the turnpike, but the foliage is so scant 
that it affords no shelter from either rain or sun. Even at mid summer 
it seems half withered; yet, to our certain knowledge, it hath not 
bloomed more freshly these twenty years. Of a truth a more ominous 
looking tree never afforded food for midnight story, or tale of horror. 
No birds ever build their nests, or alight upon its branches, save the 
screaming owl, and the flitting bat. Even on the 29th of May, 
the most loyal subject of her Majesty, would rather run the risk of 
having his windows broken, as a Tom Painer, than allow one of its 
leaves to cross his threshhold. No truant-boy has the hardihood to 
climb it, and it may be questioned whether the stoutest woodman 
would undertake to fell it. Add to this tree, and the toll-gate, a fe- 
male dressed in the picturesque costume of the last century, some 
what past that age which a poet would term the hey-day of life, when 
the heart’s fresh feelings gush forth like an up-welling fountain of ex- 
haustless source, and you have the dramatis persone, and the dramatis 
omnia, which will appear in the first scene of our melo-drama. 

On the 27th, of November, within a century of the hour when this 
is penned, that worthy dame was on her way to Leeds, on a very im- 
portant errand. The wind howled as if lamenting its children, and 
the rain fell in drops so large that, as they struck on the stepping 
stones that formed the causeway, they sounded like the footsteps of 
some stealthy follower. It was as near midnight as a ghost seen could 
wish, and the occasion of the journey such as acrene delights in. 
Pat, pat, pat, went the good dame’s footsteps as she trod on the step- 
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ping stones. Pat, pat, echoed the rain, and many a time and oft she 
turned round in alarm to see if any one was behind. Seeing no one 
she drew her red hood more tightly around her, and heaving a sigh for 
her best linsey-woolsey petticoat, now soaked in mud, she quickened 
her pace, and bid fair to reach the neighbouring town in a very short 
time. Not over pleased with the weather she exclaimed: 

“ Surely Becca could hae done without me this cowd neight, but she 
awlus wur a wimmy body !” 

To this the wind howled so dismal a chorus that the speaker started 
as she looked to the right, and again exclaimed : 

« Laws-a-me if that be’ant Molly Stone’s tree !”” 

Her hood and petticoat had occupied so much of her attention that 
she forgot her proximity to the much dreaded spot, now more dread- 
ful from the horror, and the howlings of the wind. A fresh gust made 
the branches crack before its force, and almost blew the lonely traveller 
into the ditch, and it is no wonder that her imagination modulated 
words of the most ominous import out of the whistlings, moanings, 
and howlings which beset her ears from every side. Certainly there 
were tones and cadences enough to make a very respectable Indian 
oration. ‘The old lady now actually shrieked : 

“ The Lord save me, Molly Stone ’s bannin’ again 

With this she again quickened her gait a pace worthy a younger pe- 
destrian, and in a few minutes reached the toll-gate. ‘The keeper in 
no good humor at being obliged to lay down his pipe to open the gate, 
on seeing who it was remarked, in ought but the smoothest tone : 

“Well a day Betty, an’ what’s the matter now, that brings ye here 
this time o’ night 2” 

“Nay, nay, Jim Wooler, ye should na speak soe hard to a body, 
whom Molly Stone ’s spoken to !’’ she replied. 

“ Wat's t’ matter, I ax ye again?” he then rejoined. ‘Come in an 
rest yersel. I’se pity on a dog sich a neight as this. Come in, come 
in body, an’ dry yer feet, t’ storm ’ll be ower by then 2” 

Panting for breath, and almost dead from the combined effects of 
cold, fright, and exhaustion, Betty Way accepted the profered invita- 
tion of her friend. 

Jim Wooler the toll-gate keeper was a man of good heart, when 
once got at, but it was so hard a matter to crack the hard shell by 
which it was encased, that few of his neighbours succeeded in the at- 
tempt. One of these fortunates was our traveller, and he soon set 
before her the only beverage his house contained of the fermented 
genus, a cup of good home brewed ale. He had been a man of better 
vou. l—47, 
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substance, but an unfortunate law-suit to destroy the right of a neigh- 
bour to draw water from a wellin his own yard, had deprived him of 
every thing, and asa last resource had turned toll gatherer, that he 
might revenge himself on mankind. He was by no means free from 
the superstitions of the time, and soon evinced his anxiety by asking: 

** An’ did ye say Molly Stone had spoken to you Betty ?” 

‘For sure I did, an’ as I’m a born woman she said summut about 
Becca’s bairn,’’ replied the dame. 

‘** What bairn, Betty? What bairn, body?” asked he. 

“That bairn that ’Il be born before I get to Leeds, if I stop here 
canking we ye, an’ mind me Jim Wooler, whoever lives to see it, Bec- 
ca’s bairn will mak sumbody’s heart ache, or else Molly Stone did na 
tell true,” said she. 

“Why Betty ye’re a fond woman, as ye always were. What didt’ 
owd witch say think ye ?”’ he asked in reply. 

‘*For shame on ye to talk soto a woman like me. But I mun be 
off to Leeds if it rains cats an’ dogs ;’’ was her answer, and as by this 
time she had recovered, she drew on her hood again, and bidding a 
hasty good night departed. 

As this personage is destined to effect the earlier destinies of our 
hero, it will be proper in this place to describe her. Mrs. Way, or rather 
Betty Way, as she was called by all the grey beards in the parish, was 
one of those benevolent women who do more good than fifty societies 
for supplying the poor with soup, é&c. yet by some means manage to be 
always finding fault. But despite this she was as merry a biped as ever 
trudged from Woodhouse to Leeds. She was one of those whom for- 
tune loves to sport with. If her house was burned down, she would 
select something out of its ruins that she could laugh at. But if she 
had bern placed in Paradise she would have found something to com- 
plain of and scold at. it was cross-grainedness, and a determination 
to be merry or sad, in proportion as any body else under the same 
circumstances would have been differently affected. She had so many 
contradictory points of character, so many faults, apparently incom- 
patible with the virtues she every day practised, that every law of 
metaphysics seemed violated in her. She was short but well propor- 
tioned, and in her day had been handsome, but this was a great mis- 
fortune as it got for her bad husbands, and excited their jealousy. -In 
a word, she belonged to that class of useful people, who have passed 
away with the last age, but seemed to live for ever for the good of the 
neighbourhood. She was a kind of privileged person, and every body 
under thirty years of age considered she had aright to scold, and laugh 
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as much as pleased her. With these she was known as Aunty, and 
to this day there are scores who well remember her by that appellation. 
Many of her sayings have passed into proverbs, her stories are still 
repeated, and this is not the first time she has been described in print. 

By what means Aunty lived I never could learn, but of this I am 
certain, she always had a penny for a beggar, and every little comfort 
in her house. ‘I'rue she distilled peppermint water, but she never sold 
any, it was always given. She had likewise much knowledge in medi- 
cinal herbs. No doctor could live where she did, for long experience 
had taught her how to cure almost every disease. Yet the only pay 
she was ever known to take was an invitation to assist at funerals, 
when one of her patients died. She had alsoa kind of prescience, 
and was sure to be there just at the time she was wanted. Yet she 
was always scolding somebody, it was her life, her happiness, her every 
thing. Her quarrels, however, had one peculiarity—they never creat- 
ed hard feeling toward herself, nor made enemies of others. Jn truth 
she healed more family breaches than ten scandal mongers could have 
made. She never betrayed a secret, but prevented many aone of a 
delicate nature from leaking out, and her cottage was the general hid- 
ing place for all impertinent daughters, and unruly sons, who fled the 
anger of an incensed parent. She had reconciled more runaways, and 
made more matehes, than any body within ten miles round. More than 
all this she had great experience in law, she knew how much it would 
cost to fetch a summons, but it was beyond her powers of computation 
to tell what sum would carry it back, and could decide disputes so ably 
that every case was referred to her. No lawyer could have breathed 
the same air as Aunty, its purity from litigation would have poisoned 
him. Her knowledge of the supernatural surpassed that of any other 
dealer in the marvellous, and she retailed her stock with such skill that 
an attentive audience was always tobe found. She testified to having 
seen his Satanic majesty, tail and all, once, and as many ghosts as could 
people a moderately sized village. 

With all these advantages, however, Aunty had one never failing 
source of unhappiness in her husband. He was her second ticket in 
the matrimonial lottery, and a more redemptionless piece of mortality 
never fell to the lot of an honest and much abused woman. I verily be- 
lieve Aunty married him out of compassion, or he had fallen to ber 
lot as as a punishment, or something inexplicable, or perhaps she had 
taken him out of contradiction, for surely no other spinster or widow 
in the whole country would have accepted his heart and fortunes. The 
man was not ill-looking, but he was innately depraved, nature had let 

























































































































































































some fiend form bim, for he was cruel, and treacherous; drank, swore, 
and fought; would not work, and robbed her of every farthing he could 
get, in fact did every thing but keep his marriage vows. He had been 
a soldier, and in his youth probably alad of some promise, for at worst 
he was intellectually the most superior man in his neighbourhood. 
But his superiority only made his vices the more evident. It was not 
a work of necessity when she married this man, for many of the mid- 
dling class had sought to win the widow, among the rest our worthy 
friend the toll-gatherer, who in consequence of his disappointment be- 
came a misanthrope. Fate ordains every thing, as Aunty said, and 
only thus can we account for this ill-assorted match, which, of some 
hundreds she had had a hand in, was certainly the most unpromising. 

The rain still continued to fall when Aunty left the toll-house, but 
she persevered in her journeyings, cogitating all the way on the sounds 
she had heard in passing Molly Stone’s tree. Poor Molly Stone, or 
more properly Mrs. Mary Stone, had been one of those unfortunates, 
who from certain mysterious conduct managed in those days to earn the 
reputation of practising witchcraft. She had come nobody knew 
where from, and lived nobody knew how. Little is known of her history, 
and that little is only the exaggerated tradition of a simple peasantry. 
Certain fields which she is said to have cursed to this day are barren, anda 
number of families are unknown now, which were numerous in her day, 
but had drawn upon them her deep anathema. These with a few pro- 
verbs, and a few stanzas of indifferent rhymes, and the horrible man- 
ner of her death, are the burden of all the stories in relation to her. 
However, she appears to have been a woman of more than common 
sensibility, and had thoughts which a more fortunate position would, 
in that age, have commanded much respect. It is much to be lament- 
ed, therefore, that a worthy gentlewoman of such merits should have an 
inveterate propensity to ride on a broom stick through the air, without 
saddle, bridle, boots or spurs. Then again, her taste for such eques- 
trian exercises was never indulged in, but at the most unseasonable 
hours, and at times when the elements were at war, using hay stacks 
for ammunition, trees for spears, and the roofs of houses for missiles. 
It was very unfortunate, and ill-judged, I say, that she should select 
such times for her recreations, especially as the injured hay and houses 
commonly belonged to her enemies. No wonder the vulgar, amongst 
the rest our own dear Aunty, believed that the war was owing to the 
effects of poor Molly’s diplomacy with the storm-god and the spirits of the 
air. About that time, too, sundry horses were found sweating in the 
stable, when the groom went to them in the morning, certain cows gave 
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water instead of milk, several births of monstrosities occured, and 
how could these happen but for witchcraft, and who could the witch be 
but Molly Stone, as she was the only body not born in Woodhouse, 
and no witch was ever born there. Thus by acourse of reasoning, both 
analytic and synthetic, Mrs. Mary Stone was decreed to be a lady pos- 
sessed of an unclean spirit. She might have survived all this, and 
redeemed her reputation, if she would but have submitted to a very 
reasonable ordeal, which was proposed by one of the church wardens; 
which ordeal was, that she should make a morning promenade over sev- 
eral yards of live coals with bare feet, and if she passed unscathed she 
was a witch, if not, and her feet were burned, her reputation as an 
honest woman would then be established beyond doubt or question. 
To this very reasonable mode of testing her guilt, Mrs. Stone perverse- 
ly and obstinately refused to submit. Such a one ought to be declared 
a witch said one, and she is a witch, said another, so the motion was 
put and carried mem con, unanimously. And who would blame the 
sagacious villagers for their decision? Unfortunately for their peace, 
however, the laws against witches and their hellish craft, had been re- 
pealed a short time before. All might, therefore, have passed off peace- 
ably could Mrs. Stone have restrained her black-artful propensities. 
But, the very first opportunity, she recommenced her evil practices, 
and that so flagrantly that her agency could no longer be disputed by 
any but an atheist, or a rebel, or an idiot born. 

One day the wife of a neighbouring farmer, (her husband being in 
York on the jury) sent her son, a grown up young man, and reputed to 
be very steady, in company with a servant man, to Leeds market with 
a waggon load of cheese, butter, &c. and expecting to pay rent with the 
proceeds. ‘The load had been disposed of and at dusk they began to 
think of returning. The man suggested one more pint of ale, and they 
would be all the better for it. ‘The youth consented, and they went 
into the sign of the Cock in Upperhead Row. While there young 
Master Stone, the witch’s youngest son entered; she had two, but who 
their father was, has never been discovered ; it has been gravely sug- 
gested they never had any. This lad was delicately formed, had raven 
hair, a fair complexion and sweet voice. He modestly asked the ser- 
vant if they would give him a ride home, as he had lost his mother in 
the crowd. 

“Go to the ’owd witch thy dam for her wooden hunter !” replied 
this refiued son of the fast anchored isle, and giving the boy a push, 
haw! haw!! hawed!!! at his own wit. 

“Eh, eh, eh!! that’s right Tom!” echoed his young master, and 
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sneaking gracefully behind the little boy gave him akick. The boy’s 
temper was aroused, and in a moment he had picked up a pewter pint 
and flung it with such force, and so well aimed, that the hopeful youth 
received it where Goliah received the stone of little David, and lay 
sprawling on the floor while the blood gushed out of his nostrils in a 


stream. 

‘¢ Bravo! bravo! little un, now kick him?” exclaimed a dozen voi- 
ces, who with the characteristic generosity of Yorkshiremen took part 
with the weakest, but before they could look round the boy was on his 
way to Woodhouse. When at home his mother chided him gently for 
loosing sight of her, but did not evince to her neighbours any feeling 
on the subject of the insult. Indeed, how could it be expected, that 
a witch, who refused to walk over live coals, could have any feeling for 
her child. Preposterous ! 

The farmer’s wife sat up hour after hour expecting her son’s return, 
but he came not. The cuckoo in the clock told the hours of two, 
three, and four, but still he came not. Who shall depict that parent’s 
anguish. She tried to sleep in her highbacked arm chair, but if her 
brain accidentally became bewildered, she had uneasy half waking 
dreams of travellers murdered by the road side, and youths decoyed by 
those painted sepulchres of sin, whose very name is offensive to the 
pure. Many atime she went to the gate to listen for his approaching 
footsteps, but still in vain. In every rustling sound, in every chirp of 
the merry cricket, that ever and anon startled her, nay, in the little rum- 
ble of the blaze of her cheerful fire, as it ascended the chimney, she 
fancied was the signal of his approach, and would hurry to the door, 
and say: 

*¢ Surely they must be coming now !” 

But even then they came not. At first she wondered only, and next 
she fretted, but now she mourned. At last she comforted herself that 
nothing bad could have happened, or some of the neighbours would 
have told her of it, and thought it might be possible, that they might 
have sold the produce, and had to wait till next day for the money, in 
those days, though, a very unusual thing. 

Next morning, long after the sun had risen, the two immaculates 
found their way home. The son’s nose was swolen, his eyes looked 
dull and blood-shotten, his gait was dogged, and he hung down his 
head. The other worthy marched up with the utmost sang-froi¢, and 
before any one could speak, called out: 

‘¢ Now who'll say Mally Stane be ’ant a witch 2” 
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« Aye who will I suld like to knaw?” added the son ina fainter 
tone. 

‘s Well what has she bin doin now 2” said the good mother. 

“Look at him, an’ then ye’ll see?” returned Tom, pointing to her 
son. 

« Aye look at me,” rejoined his echo. 

‘An’ think a’ Malley Stane turnin herself into a hay stack an’ 
blockin up ’ road, so that we could’nt pass wi t’ wain, an’ had to turn 
back an’ go to Leeds an’ stay att’ Cock all neight, an’ when we got 
there fund all t’ brass gone, an’ all bekase I would’nt let t’ little nazzle 
ride hoame, an’ loik at him too seek ye, he did that too, then when we 
cam by t’ same spot this morn not a straw wur to be see’d,’” said the 
sturdy rascal. 

‘Nay, nay, that cannot be, thou surely has’nt lost t’ money has 
thee? Whatever will thy fayther say ?” asked the mother. 

“ But I have, an’ Mally Stane’s gotten it, ax Tom ?”’ returned the son. 

Tom then told the story of the good gentlewoman turning herself 
into a hay stack and obstructing the pathway, and depicted their sur- 
prise, on retuning to the ale house, at finding the money gone, in the 
most glowing terms. ‘The old lady was no longer sceptical, especially 
when she heard of the young imp throwing the pewter pot, and thus 
wounding her only child. In justice to honest Tom, I must state that 
he very modestly omitted, in his narrative, that he had bet on a cock 
fight and lost, and also, that to pass the wearisome hours of the night, 
till the hay stack should be removed of course, the son had been play- 
ing cards at a guinea accorner. But these were matters of very little 
importance, he laid out all his eloquence in showing how Mrs. Mary 
Stone had turned herself into a hay stack, and for this good reason— 
he had refused to give her little brat aride. Then, again, how very 
reasonable it all is. Why did they not get home, if they were not ob- 
structed, and what obstruction could there be but a hay stack, and 
and how could the hay stack get there but by witchcraft, and how 
could witchcraft exist without a witch, and what other witch could it 
be but Mally Stone, and why should she be a witch, but for money, 
and the money was gone. Thus by a very logical train of reasoning 
did Tom support his story, all of which was corroborated by his com- 
panion. Many a less incontrovertible argument has staggered the le- 
gal acumen of the Lord High Chancellor of England, when the wool- 
sack was occupied by a noble Lord lately deceased, and many a man 
has suffered the highest punishment the law can inflict on testimony 
less direct. No wonder, then, that by evening, the village was ina 
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ferment, for om’s story had spread like wild-fire, and with many alter- 
ations. Some said that Mrs. Mary Stone, to satiate her hunger, had 
swallowed farmer Ridge’s haystack, others that she had swallowed 
both farmer and hay stack, some pertinaciously insisted that she had 
only disposed of the farmer, and selected the most retired shelter the 
hay stack afforded as the place of operation. Every body had heard 
something, and at night when work was done there was a simultaneous 
movement toward the cottage of the witch, In the meantime farmer 


Ridge himself had returned home, and exasperated at the loss of his . 


money, without making many inquiries, hastened to demand it from 
her, whom, as he believed, had obtained possession of it by supernatu- 
ral means. 

The crowd was assembled round the cottage, and listening to Tom’s 
story, when Ridge made his appearance. Mrs. Stone in the strength 
and dignity of witchcraft had fastened the door to prevent ingress, but 
could hear and see all that was going on. When Ridge, who was not 
in the main a bad man, arrived, she went to the window and beckoned 
him, at the same time intimating her desire to be heard. But to this 
the mob would by no means consent. How perfectly ridiculous is 
the idea that a witch should be heard in her own defence? It is 
preposterous! Atleast so thought this assemblage of his majesty’s 


loyal subjects; for the English had a king then, in the person of George 
the second, to whom it is hoped God hath shewn more mercy, than 
ever his, | mean the King’s, strong heart would allow him to feel to 
any friend of the unfortunate Chevalier. 

‘‘Give me my money, and then ye may talk!’ shouted the enraged 
farmer. 


*“* Aye give him his money ye owd witch?” echoed the mob. 

But no money made its appearance, she still condescended to wait, 
I say condescended, for if she had been areal witch, and of thatl 
have no doubt, she could have turned them all into grinding stones, 
and by turning them one against the other could have ground them to 
sand, and thrown the sand into the Red Sea, to polish the helmets of 
Pharoah’s horsemen. 

‘Let us burn her out, our pull t’ house down, shes’ stupid!” cried 
Tom. 

** Burn her out!” exclaimed a hundred voices, and in accordance 
with the unanimous resolution of that wise and dignified assemblage, 
the door was burst open. Tom was the first to enter, and young Ridge 
was at his heels. An instant was sufficient to break up all the scant 
furniture, for such executive officers are always prompt in action, and 
in a moment all was in a blaze. 
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“Catch t’ witch and lets burn her!” yelled Tom. 
“ Shus’ vanished in a flash o lightnin!” exclaimed an old woman. 
“No shus’ up stairs!” said another, and Tom, in his virtuous enthu- 
siasm; rushed past the increasing flames and ascended to the chamber. 

“Come down! thou ‘Il be burnt to death!” shouted a hundred voi- 
ces, before he had been gone three minutes. 

“The stairs have fallen, jump out o’ t’ window!” exclaimed a sten- 
torian voice. 

Tom now ran to the window, but it was guarded by iron bars, which 
he vainly endeavored to wrench away. In his despair he broke the 
panes, but only to hear more distinctly that all hope of escape was cut 
off, unless he could leap down the stairway, and rush through the flames 
tothe door. No ladder was near, and in a moment all was hushed 
as still as death. Again Tom rushed franticly to the window and 
yelled : 

“Hopeless! help!! help!!! 

In the half minute he had been absent from the window he had won- 
derfully changed. Despair as if by a thunder stroke, had convulsed 
his features into a horrible expression, large drops of blood rolled from 
the corners of his eyes, and his red hair ‘* stood on end like quills of 
the fretful porcupine.” Once more with clenched teeth he grasped 
the bars in an agony of desperation, but they only mocked his effort. 
The spectators moved not a muscle, all were horror stricken. The 
flames rushing up the stair way threw a lurried light around, and gave 
an infernal hue to the countenance of the prisoner, whose appearance 
was rendered still more horrible by the shreds of his shirt which hung 
in tatters around him. Again consciousness seemed restored, and he 
made one desperate leap for the stair-way. No doubt he would have 
succeeded, but, the room being low, his head struck the ceiling, and 
falling about the middle of the floor, it gave way, and he was precipi- 
tated into the burning gulf beneath. One long, dreadful how], which 
seemed to be echoed back from ten thousand hills, told the assemblage 
that the pile he had kindled for the witch was his own funeral pile. 
Panic stricken the crowd made no effort to quench the flames, and 
next morning all that remained of the witch’s cottage, and poor Tom, 
were the blackened stone walls and a few calcined bones, only distin- 
guished from the other ashes by being a little whiter. ‘The bones were 
placed in a rude box, and consigned to the tomb, followed by some 
hundreds of the idle, the gay, and the curious, and have long since 
resolved to dust ; but the walls of the witch’s cottage still stand, and are 
said to be haunted, but whether by Tom or the witch, not even the 
vot. 1—48, 
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learned can decide. Thus did Tom fall a victim to his virtuous enthu- 
siasm, and his name is enrolled as one of the martyrs to the hellish 
devices of witchcraft. Nothing more corroborative of the truth of 
Tom’s accusations could have been found, for while they were storm- 
ing the front door, Molly Stone and her two children, escaped by 
another entrance. They were probably miles off when her cottage 
was burnt, and the last in the parish who heard of Tom’s martrydom. 

The universal belief, that the good gentlewoman had _ procured 
Tom’s death by the black art, was productive of one good effect. The 
vulgar who used to treat her with the rudness a witch deserved, ever 
afterward regarded her with awe, and so far from being molested by 
them, might have lived to this day in peace and quietness. Nay, fear 
impelled some to treat her with kindness. But there is a time for all 
things, and the devil’s drafts must become due some day. There 
is no putting him off, his pay is that which he knows every human 
being to possess, and he is too experienced a merchant, in his own 
peculiar line, to let his debtors slip him. So it was with Mrs. Mary 
Stone, who, although she had convinced the whole world that she was 
a witch, did not at last vanish in a flash of lightning as our sequel will 
show. 

The youngest Master Stone, of whom we have already spoken, still 
indulged his propensity to peregrinate, and one day went to a fair, or, 
as it is termed in Yorkshire, feast, in a neighbouring village. Some 
man there lost his pocket book, and insisted that it had occurred from 
some one making a mistake. A very natural one no doubt, as it im- 
plied that the mistaken had been benefited thereby. Some malicious 
persons, however, insisted that pickpockets were in the crowd. Young 
Ridge the farmer’s son was present, and we have already had evidence 
of his immaculate integrity. He took great interest in searching for 
the lost, and some months afterward was so fortunate as to find a 
pocket book answering the description of that lost on the day of the 
feast. It was then rifled of its contents, and the true owner was never 
afterwards seen in that part of the country, which was a very naturul 
coincidence. 

Master Stone, who had heard the word pickpocket, asked, with that 
artless simplicity which always accompanies guilt : 

‘¢ Pray tell me, what is a pickpocket ?” 

Young Ridge, who overheard this question, could restrain his virtuous 
indignation no longer and exclaimed : 

‘Here is Mally Stane the witch’s son! he’s the thief!” 

The crowd instantly became denser, and the bewildered boy ran up 
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to the robbed man, and begged his protection. He was now searched 
but all that was found on him was two farthings, which he said he had 
been saving several weeks. 

“Oh do take me away! Do take me away !!” said he to the robbed 
man, clinging to his knees, and the tears gushing from his beautiful 
eyes. 

“Haw, haw, haw!” bellowed young Ridge, “a pretty story this is, 
to robb a man and then ask his protection. Let’s duck him!” 

“Duck him! duck him!! Cried a hundred voices, and young Ridge 
threw off the lads cap, and tearing out a handful of that silky hair 
which his mother Molly Stone, the witch, dressed with so much 
care, was the first to lay violent hands on the defenceless boy. The 
robbed man tried in vain to save the victim but he was unheard, 
although he went so far as to say he had made a mistake and lost 
nothing. 

“But I know he is robbed!” shouted Ridge, “an whether or no 
let’s duck bim becase as how he threw a pewter pint at me!” 

A paroxysm of virtue had come over the crowd, and they cried more 
and more loudly: ‘* Duck him! duck him!! he’s t’ witch’s son, that’s 
enough!” With the most commendably degree of enthusiasm the 
virtuous populace set about carrying the sentence of this impartial 
court in effect. Of course they had deliberated long, and patiently 
before deciding on a verdict, and there were only two dissentient, viz: 
the culprit, and the party robbed. Besides this, it showed such a depth 
of depravity, that one so young shall commit so dreadful a crime, that 
pardon was out of the question, especially as his guilt was so very evi- 
dent. But think of his impudence, reader, in asking for protection 
from the injured man, and then, like me, you will not feel disposed to 
compassionate him. His mother was a witch, and that was enough, so 
who will say his fate was hard ? 

Half dead with fright he was dragged to a horse pond hard by, and 
the sentence faithfully executed. ‘There was no squeamishness on the 
part of the spectators. Duck him they did, till weary with the sport 
they left him to attend a bull-bait. While lying on the bank in a state 
of insensibility, unnoticed by all, a Newfoundland Dog came up, and 
licking the mud from his fair face dragged him toa green spot, where 
the sun shone full upon him. That dog had no sense of justice, and 
had that intelligent populace not been too intent on the bull-bait, no 
doubt they would have killed him as an accomplice, and very justly. 

Bye and bye the robbed man, who had withdrawn disgusted, (the 
wretch to feel disgusted at any thing an English mob can do) from the 
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scene, sought out the criminal, and undressing him, carried him in his 
own arms to an ale house, where he was put to bed, and measures 
taken, very improperly by the way, for his recovery. They succeeded, 
and the stranger offering a few shillings, which the boy refused, insist- 
ed on accompaning him home. 

‘‘ Mother never begs, Sir,” said the boy in his own sweet tone, “and 
would’nt have let me go to the feast, but I promised "not be gone after 
dinner time. Oh how she will cry when she hears of this.” 

‘*‘ Sweet child! but I must see thy mother !” said the stranger, and 
off they set, and in a short time arrived at a hut which she had occu- 
pied, since the burning of her happier dwelling. Had I been writing a 
novel, this stranger would have proved some father, friend, or brother, 
of poor Molly Stone’s, but no, gentle reader, I have no such happy 
surprise to record. The stranger told the story of the ducking, and 
offered money. For the story he was thanked, but the money was 
proudly refused. That was all he knew of Molly Stone, and all she 
knew of him. The boy lingered a few weeks, during which he made 
no complaint, and then was borne on a rude shell to that goal whither 
we are all bound. A few days after the burial, Molly Stone was found 
hanging to the identical limb which at this day reaches across the road. 
The night was one of those calm, heavenly reliefs from day, which are 
seldom seen in England. It might be that the gentle spirit of her boy 
had invited his mother to come home, for no season could have been 
more fovorable for the travels of a heavenly messenger. The tree 
might have been a sappling then, now it is a rude strong oak. It is 
said that groans are heard to issue from it at midnight, and her ghost 
has often been seen, but although I have’ passed it a hundred times 
during these last twenty years, and at all hours, it never behaved other- 
wise than a respectable tree should behave, notwithstanding its appear- 
ance, which is certainly the most rascally I ever beheld. The gentle- 
woman was burried at the cross roads and a stake driven through her 
body, according to the fashion of the times, to prevent her rising again. 
But all in vain, her’s is an obstinate ghost. It has walked, it does 
walk, and, I confidently believe, will persist in walking, as long as the 
tree stands. 

I have hinted that Molly Stone had two sons. Out of delicacy to 
the present generation, J have said nothing about the eldest, who found 
means to emigrate to America, and is the direct ancestor, as I have 
heard suggested, of Col. W. L. Stone, Editor of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, to whom this chapter is most respectfully dedicated. 











SONNET: 
On hearing Von Weber’s last Waltz. 










Whence comes this holy music, which doth shed ‘ 
Such balmy sadness on the attentive soul, ' 
Till every thought that melts to its control : 

The secret source of silent tears hath fed ? , 

Is it angelic joy for souls just fled, 

Whose faith and zeal have reached the wished for goal, 
Who in the book of heaven their names enrol, 

While harps resound the dirge of sorrows dead? 
No!—tis the weary spirit’s dying hymn, 

Devoutly murmuring for a quick release, th 

Whose eyes, by grief and penitence made dim, 
Now shine thro’ tears in hopes of lasting"peace : 

A blessed lot unto that soul be given,— 

A sweet tone in the symphony of Heaven. 

















SONG: 
Air—Von Weber's last Waltz. 








Oh, chide not the sadness that darkens my soul, 
Nor deem it a feeling of easy control ; 

°Tis the shadow that pleasures long past throw behind, 
Tis the grief that joys vanished have sowed in the mind. 
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The breeze that so lightly bounds forth at its birth, 
As eager to taste of the sweets of the earth, 
All satiate and languid when sunset is nigh 
With mournfullest music dissolves in a sigh. 
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The flowers smile freshly, youths’ fingers entwine, 
While still with hope’s dew-drops their tender leaves shine, 
But quick the dew stealing, tho’ silent, away, 

The flowers must wither, their fragrance decay. 












And thus all that gladdened in life’s early bloom, 
Now brings with it sadness, and leaves me in gloom, 
For hope has departed, and friendship and love 
Have, weary with struggling, sought refuge above. 







And soon may I follow, I long for the day 

When Heaven shail summon my spirit away,— 

Ah; then, what sweet rapture at length I shall know, 
To meet those all happy, so dear when below. 






D. 
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THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
SECOND ARTIGLE. 


In our first number we gave a brief sketch of the condition of 
banking and currency in various nations and at various periods, with a 
view to show that the more complete the control exercised by the covern- 
ment over them, the greater is the tendency to excess in the quantity of 
eurrency and to unsteadiness in its value, and consequently, the greater 
must be the risk attendant upon its use, and that precisely as THE PEoO- 
PLE obtain the power to determine for themselves what they will receive 
in payment for the products of their labor, is there a tendency to mode- 
ration in the quantity of the currency, steadiness in its value, and 
safety in its use. We showed also, that while in most of the countries 
of Europe the governments were gradually relinquishing the control 
heretofore exercised over banking and currency, that of this country has 
been for some years engaged in the endeavor to wrest from the people the 
powers which they have heretofore exercised ; and that while in Europe 
there was a gradual tendency to increased steadiness in the value of the 
currency, consequent upon a diminution of the power of government, 
there had been in the United States a diminished steadiness, consequent 
upon the increase in the power of the government. In the same paper 
we took occasion to refer to a contemporary journal, the organ of the 
treasury, styled the Democratic Review and remarkable for its advo- 
cacy of anti-democratic principles, for the purpose of showing the ex- 
traordinary want of honesty displayed in a then recent article upon the 
Credit System, the object of which was to prove that labor is more 
productive, and the condition of man higher in countries like France, 
in which, for want of confidence in each other, men use, or hoard, gold 
and silver, than in countries like England, in which men apply their 
means to the production of rail roads and canals, and use bank notes 
in place of gold, because of the existence of mutual confidence, the 
natural result of a high physical and moral condition. 

We had some hope that this democratic reviewer would take warn- 
ing from the exposure of some of his numerous misstatements, and 
that when next he appeared in the field, he would manifest some symp- 
toms of penitence for his attempts at deception, but in this reasonable 
expectation we have been disappointed. We have now defore us his re- 
joinder to our reply, and are much at a loss to determine whether it is 
most remarkable for weakness of argument, or profligacy of assertion. 
Dependent for the former exclusively upon memory, we find in it not a 
single new idea—not one that has not served over and over the President 
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in his messages, the Secretary in his reports, and his friends in their 
speeches. Relying upon his fancy almost exclusively for his facts, there 
is scarcely one offered that will bear a moment’s examination, nor is there 
a single reference to opinions expressed by us unmarked by distortion 
and misrepresentation, which are in fact so complete that had we not his 
assurance that they are our opinions we should not know them as such. 
We have doubted much if it was worthy of notice, but have concluded 
to offer our readers a few remarks upon it with a view to show how weak 
must be the cause that depends for support exclusively upon the un- 
blushing hardihood with which facts can be misstated, and arguments 
misrepresented. 

We have marked by italics, in the preceding page, the brief state- 
ment of the doctrines advocated in our former number, and we now beg 
our readers, before proceeding further, to satisfy themselves that such 
was the object of our article, in order that they may judge of the profli- 
gacy that could induce the following statements in relation thereto, 
which we find in our democratic contemporary : 

“We now see the devisers and supporters of the monopoly scheme of paper cur- 
rency, to be alone by law receivable into the public treasury, boldly asserting the 
right of the whole people to manufacture paper currency, which shall be received in all 
pauments.” p. 148, “The reply takes up entirely new grounds—the right of the 
whole people to issue paper currency, to be recived in all payments.” p. 150. “Every 
body now possesses the full power of issuing paper currency, but the great trouble is 
that nobody is obliged to receive it. .@ further step is necessary to accomplish Mr. 
Carey’s views. * 4 . It is only to receive all paper currency, by whom 
soever issued, in payment for public lands, public taxes, and public dues of every des- 
cription.” p. 160. 

We advocate the right of every man to judge for himself of the 
quality of the commodity that is offered to him in payment for his pro- 
ducts. The reviewer would prohibit the exercise of the power of 
supplying such description of currency as the people desire to use, 
in order that they may be compelled to use that which is fur- 
nished by the government, yet he has the hardihood to assert that we 
are the party desiring to fix by law what shall and what shall not be 
received. The following is another specimen of the species of misrep- 
resentations to which we have referred : 


“He accordingly insists in effect, that excessive issues can only impoverish the peo- 
ple under monarchies, where government is all in all.” p. 152. “ The distinction on 
which the new scheme of Mr. Carey wholly rests—that excessive issues of paper 
currency are only destructive under a monarchical form of government.” p. 156. 


The reviewer then proceeds to inform his readers, that 


“It is quite as ridiculous to allege, that a similar paper currency is beneficial under 
* popular form of government, and destructive under a monarchy, as it would be to 
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contend that the same kind of diet will be salutary to the physical systém in one, and 
poisonous inthe other. * * © Neither the continental paper issues in 
this country during the revolutionary struggle, nor the assignats of France, derived 
any increased worth from being issued by the authority of the people, and for their 
benefit.” p. 157. 

The doctrine that we have attempted to establish is, that whenever 
governments, republican or monarchical, attempt to regulate the cur- 
rency, they produce disturbance, and that steadiness and security can 
only be obtained by leaving tothe people its entire control, and we refer- 
ned particularly to the continental paper money of the United States, 
and the assignats of France, as illustrating the danger of governmental 
interference, yet this reviewer with the assurance of another Mendez 
Pinto, informs his readers that we have asserted that under monarchi- 
cal governments alone can excessive issues of paper money be injuri- 
ous, and adduces the cases of France and the United States, to prove 
that in republics governments can plunder the people as well as in mo- 
narchies. Not only do we agree with him here, but we assert that a 
strong government under a republican form is always more tyrannical 
than any other. J'he more numerous the masters, the greater is always the 
exercise of power, and for that reason is it that we oppose all extension 
of the powers of government. We would not have a government bank— 
nor would we have government paper money—because both would be 
used for the extension of power—and used more profligately than in 
any other country whatever. We have seen the rapid growth of Fed- 
eral power and political corruption in the last ten years, and have good 
reason to deprecate its increase. At the accession of General Jack- 
son the control exercised by the government over the currency was ab- 
solutely nothing, yet we have seen it increased to such an extent as to 
produce ruin throughout the Union. While the people themselves 
exercised the right of deciding what should and what should not 
pass current, there was a gradual tendency to the establishment of a 
sound and uniform currency ; but when the government undertook to 
diminish the value of the coin, and to compel the people to use gold 
instead of bank notes; when the servants of the people became their 
masters, and refused to receive any thing in payment but the cur- 
rency supplied by themselves, the natural consequences followed. It 
became more and more unsteady and unsafe, and it must continue to 
become more so until the people shall assert their right to transact their 
own business in their own way. 

General Jackson desired a government bank. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General would have exchange banks ; 
their deputies being authorized te buy and sell exchange, and to 
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transmit funds from one part of the Union to the otier. Our demo- 
cratic reviewer commends highly the prudence of such of the joint 
stock banks as circulate the notes of the Bank of England, instead 
of their own. He would doubtless desire a government bank to be 
bared upon such portions of the revenue as might chance to pass 
through the hands of the various sub-treasurers. He would pro- 
hibit individuals or associations from issuing engagements to pay 
money unless their *‘ practical redemption’’ were ‘‘ secured by the most 
efficient checks.” In other words, he would have a government officer 
authorised to judge of the efficiency of the security, and to grant or 
withhold permission to individuals or associations, to issue such engage- 
ments, Having thus deprived the people of the right of furnishing cur- 
rency, the government might furnish banks and bankers with its own 
promises to pay, until they became of equal value with continental! paper, 
or French assignats, and until the people were rendered as poor and as 
tractable as are those of India. 

Desiring, as we do, to limit the power of the government—of the 
servants of the people—and to increase that of the people themselves— 
it is not surprising that our remonstrance against any extension of the 
former should be deemed ‘‘an insidious and elaborate appeal to the 
passions of unreflecting men.’’ The land holders of England deem 
the addresses to the people against the corn laws most “ insidious ap- 
peals to the passions of unreflecting men.’’ The Emperor of Austria 
had a great aversion to the authors of sundry ‘insidious appeals” to 
the people of Italy, and he shut them up in prison for a long series of 
years. The established Church of England regards all attacks upon 
the tithe system, as ‘* insidious appeals to the passions of unreflecting 
men.” ‘They read them with “alternate astonishment and dismay.” 
Like our democratic reviewer, they ask if the persons who hold such 
extraordinary doctrines, have any idea of ‘ the office for the perform- 
ance of which government is established and maintained.” Like our 
sub-treasury friends, they know of but one such office, and that is the 
distribution of the spoils. They desire to maintain and increase their 
own power and to diminish that of the people, and any appeal to the lat- 
ter against their servants, is deemed to be little less than high treason. 
They hold that strong government can alone secure “ the sober, and 
industrious, and honest portions of the community,” meaning thereby 
themselves, in the enjoyments of the rewards of office, and our doc- 
trines are denounced because instead of tending to “an accession of 
strength to the body politic,” they tend to break down this strength, by 
increasing the power of the many, at the expense of that of the fev. 

Vot.1—419 
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We would have the people judge for themselves, what currency they 
would use, whereas, our democratic friend would empower the servants 
of the people to dictate to their masters whether they should use gold, 
silver, or bank notes, and whether the latter should be of the denomi- 
nation of one or one hundred dollars. 

Aversion to the control of the people, is shown in every part of the 
democratic article to which we refer. France, the land in which no 
man can travel without a passport: France, that requires annually to 
supply her standing army, 70,000 young men torn from their families 
and their occupations, and kept in barracks six years, at the expense 
of their morals and their future prospects :* France, in which no man 
can open a shop without first obtaining a brevet: France, in which the 
government supplies snuff and segars, salt and post-horses: France, 
the government of which prohibits men from working their own mines 
on their own estates: France, whose electors are but half as nume- 
rous as are the employes holding office at the pleasure of the king: 
France, whose “ turn outs” are insurrections, to be quelled only by the 
slaughter ‘of thousands :+ France, whose sovereign, “ after having or- 
dered one of his servants, called a prefect, to commit an injustice, has 
the power of commanding another of his servants, called a councillor 
of state, to prevent the former from being punished.”{ France alone, 
is deemed by our democratic reviewer entitled to commendation, while 
he omits no opportunity to asperse and slander England, the land to 
which we and the world at large are indebted for almost all we have of 
liberty, and New England the land in which the tree of liberty was first 
planted in the new world, and whence its roots have extended them- 
selves throughout the whole of our immense territory. New England 
is democratic to the core, and hence the antipathy of those who would 
exalt the servants of the people, by increasing the powers of govern- 
ment. 

In no part of the world, as we have already shown, do the people ex- 
ercise the same control over the currency as in New England, and 
this was reason sufficient for the assertion contained in his first article, 
that “‘in no part of the Union’ were the failures of banks ‘so nume- 





* A common soldier receives two meals per day, The first is composed of soup 
and a quarter of a pound of boiled beef; the second of a small portion of vegeta- 
bles, generally of potatoes or beans, with a quarter of a pound of mutton or veal. 
His drink is water, He has a small allowance of clothing, and 8 centimes per day, 
equal to about fixe dollars and a half annum, for pocket money. Such is the com- 
pensation of the best six years of the life of a young Frenchman. The system Is 
worthy the approbation of a good democrat. 


{The “turn out” at Lyons in 1834 endured ten days, and cost the lives of 2000 
of the troops, and about 8000 of the rioters. 


+ De Tocqueville, vol. 1. p. 147. 
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rous and so destructive of the ordinary intercourse between man and 
man,” as they were there ‘‘during the first half of the period referred 
to,” which was the quarter century from 1811 to 1836. The falsity of 
this assertion was obvious to every reader who had paid any attention 
whatever to the subject. Every one knew that during the period from 
1811 to 1816, the banks of New England continued to pay specie for 
their notes, while every bank south of New England stopped payment, 
and many of them never resumed. We pointed out this extraordinary 
misstatement, and thought there was some reason to expect an apology, 
but we now find it re-asserted, with a qualification which it is 
hoped will render that true which before was untrue. The review- 
er, after asserting that he had not been initiated into the distinction 
between true and false facts, in which he somewhat resembles a friend 
of ours who cannot distinguish between black and white, says : 

“We take the earliest opportunity, to correct an oversight which occurred in our 
former article, and which escaped notice, until after the number had been published. 
Wehad introduced at the commencement of our remarks upon the failure of the 
banks in New England, in 226th page of the volume, a qualification extending the pe- 
riod to which we referred, in describing the extent and consequences of those failures, 
to the period of thirty years, instead of the twenty-five carefully adopted by Mr. 
Carey. The omission of the line containing this qualification, affected the precise 
accuracy of our statement—since those five additional years were intended to in- 
clude the tremendous crash which carried away the banks in every section of New 
England in 1808, 1809 and 1810, as well as the explosions which happened in 1837 
and 1838, 

We should be much gratified if our worthy reviewer would inform 
us by what process the explosion of 1837 and 1838 can be included in 
any statement having reference to “ the first half’’ of the period referred 
to, which shall now, for his accommodation, include the period from 
1807 to 1837, being 30 years. We are ready to meet him upon his 
own ground, and will endeavor to enable our readers to judge of the 
effect of government interference with the currency, by showing that 
more disturbance has taken place since President Jackson undertook 
to compel the people to use gold and silver, than had taken place pre- 
viously, from the first settlement of New England. 

In the first chapter of Gouge’s History of Banking are contained all 
the facts relative to the period from 1790 to 1811, and among others 
alist of the banks in existence. ‘Those of New England amounted 
to forty-seven, thirteen of which were instituted prior to the close of 
the eighteenth century. The failures enumerated are as follows :— 
Farmers Exchange Bank, of Rhode Island, Berkshire* and Northamp- 


ee 


* We believe this is included, under another name, in Mr. Gallatin’s statement, 
from which that of Mr. Carey was prepared, but are not certain that such is the case. 
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ton* Banks, of Massachusetts, andthe Coos Bank*, of New Hampshire ; 
after which Mr. Gouge informs his readers that he has “no list of the 
New England banks that stopped previous to the war.” Our readers 
will doubtless be surprised that a writer so keen as Mr. Gouge in scent- 
ing the crimes of banks and bank directors, should not have been able 
to obtain any information respecting that “ tremendous crash which 
occurred among the banks in every section of New England,” referred 
to by the veracious reviewer who has not yet learned to distinguish be- 
tween a true and a false fact. Their surprise will, however, be dimin- 
ished when they learn that there was, almost literally, no list to be made 
out, no “ story to tell.”” We have before us a letter containing the most 
accurate information that could be obtained from one of the oldest bro- 
kers in Boston, from which we learn that the Hillsboro and Keene banks 
of New Hampshire, and the State bank of Vermont, with its two branch- 
es, and the Farmers’ Exchange bank, constitute the whole number of 
failures that took place in New England anterior to 1811. For a period 
of twenty-eight years the average number of banks in existence was 
about sixteen, and the total number of failures was four, being less 
than one per cent. per annum. We think that our readers will now 
be able to judge between a true and a false fact, although our reviewer 
may still be unable to do so. 

We have every reason to believe that this statement is nearly, if not 
strictly, accurate. If it be so, the number of failures in New Eng- 
land, in half a century from the first institution of a bank, was twenty. 
During the same time the average number of banks in existence was 
about sixty. The failures, therefore, averaged about two-thirds of one 
per cent. per annum. The annual amount of loss cannot, we think, 
have exeeded 31) thousand dollars; but if we except two fraudulent 
bankruptcies, one of which took place in Connecticut and the other in 
Rhode Island, it cannot, we think, have amounted to 10 thousand dol- 
lars. The product of New England at the present time cannot be 
less than 250 millions of dollars per annum, nearly all of which is 
exchanged and re-exchanged six, eight, ten, and sometimes fifty times 
in its passage from the producer to the consumer, and in the perform- 
ance of those exchanges the labor-saving machinery furnished by 
bank notes and credits is used to an extent unknown in any other 
part of the world. If we suppose all the transfers of property to 
amount to three thousand millions of dollars per annum,t the loss of 





} Included in Mr. Gallatin’s and Mr. Carey’s statement, as having failed after 
January, 1811, 

* The reader will be satisfied that this isa very moderate calculation, if he will re- 
flect that every transfer at the counter or on the books of a bank, is double in its 
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thirty thousand dollars would be equal to a charge of ten dollars in 
every million, or one dollar in every one hundred thousand. We beg 
the reader to reflect upon the amount of service rendered by banks in 
collecting, guarding and transferring property, all of which is done 
without charge of any kind, (except when transfers to very distant 
places are required,) and determine for himself if in any other way he 
receives the same amount of service at so small cost as that which, in 
this case, results from an occasional failure among the institutions 
which perform his exchanges. We would desire him to reflect if he 
would be willing, whenever he had to receive a sum of money, to carry 
iton his back, or in a wheel-barrow, because compelled to receive it 
in silver, as is the case in France: or to lose one per cent. to con- 
vert his silver into gold,* in order to obtain something that he 
could carry in his pocket, as is done in Franee, because the govern- 
ment of that country, like our own, deems it inexpedient that the 
people should furnish themselves with such a currency as they 
deem most advantageous to themselves. ‘The idea of hard money is 
not an unpleasant one, but that of shopping with a bag full of dollars 
is not so pleasant as is that of being accompanied by a pocket-book 
well provided with bank notes. 

We now submit, for the consideration of our readers and the 
reviewer, the following propositions, the perfect correctness of which 
can be established whenever it may be desired : 

1. That the people of New England have availed themselves of the 
machinery of banking to an extent unknown in any other country, and 
that that machinery has tended greatly to increase the productiveness 
of labor. 

2. That the per centage of loss sustained by the people of New 
England in transactions with their banks is less than in any other species 
of commerce whatever. 

3. That the losses sustained by the people of New England in fifty 
years from the first establishment of a bank, being the period in which 
the Federal Government left to the people themselves the choice of 
their currency, were not so great as have been sustained by the same 





operation. A is saved the labor of carrying and counting his money, and B finds a 
like saving of labor in receiving it. We have no doubt that in Boston alone, banks, 
bank credits, checks and notes, operate a saving of labor upon transfers to the amount 
of one thousand five hundred millions of dollars per annum. 

* In this country the Government has so far debased the gold coinage that we are 
likely to lose all our silver, yet the veracious reviewer talks of metallic currency as 
affording a fixed standard for the comparison of values! 
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people in the five years that have elapsed since the Government under- 
took to compel them to use the currency supplied by it, and to desist 
from using that with which they had been accustomed to supply them- 
selves. 

4. That the losses sustained by the people from transactions with the 
banks of New England, in fifty years, have not been so great as those 
sustained from defalcations of sub-treasurers in seven years. 

Our sapient democratic friend is exceedingly wrathy, as Major 
Downing would say, with us, for suppressing ‘all reference to the prin- 
ciple” to which the banks of New England have “ owed their useful- 
ness and the confidence of the community,” and which he thus de- 
scribes: ** No adequate legislative restrictions upon the recklessness 
of some of those banks could be obtained, or if obtained, could be 
enforced. An expedient was finally adopted, which for a long time” 
(until the Government undertook to regulate the currency) ‘+ effected 
the restraint so essential to the best interests of the community. Bos- 
ton being the principal mercantile mart, all the currency in circulation 
throughout this section of the Union, tends towards that point. The 
banks in all parts of New England were required to maintain their 
notes at par in that city, by making sufficient provision for their re- 
demption there. The notes of such as refused to do this, were received 
at Boston, aud immediately returned upon the banks issuing them and 
specie demanded. Most of the weak banks which had before enjoyed 
nearly the monopoly of the ordinary circulation, in consequence of 
their notes not being receivable at other banks, and thus passed from 
hand to hand in common payments to the exclusion of almost all other 
currency, were by this measure either broken up or compelled to limit 
their circulation to their means of redemption.” We beg our readers 
to observe that this passage is not the product of an advocate of free 
banking, but that of a writer who would forbid individuals or associa- 
tions from granting to those with whom they trade their promises to 
pay money, unless their payment be “secured by the most efficient 
checks.” He informs us that THe GoveERNMENT REFUSED TO MED- 

DLE WITH THE CURRENCY, AND THAT, THEREUPON, THE PEOPLE THEM- 
SELVES UNDERTOOK ITS MANAGEMENT, AND ESTABLISHED A SYS- 
TEM THAT DROVE THE NOTES OF “‘ WEAK BANKS” OUT OF CIRCULA- 
TIoN. Is it possible to have a stronger argument in favor of free 
banking than is here offered by an opponent of the system? Can 
it be necessary for the Government to supply a paper circulation, or 
to forbid the issuing of notes with a view to improve the currency, 
when it is so abundantly evident that the people, left to themselves, 
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can do it more efficiently? The system of Pennsylvania is almost 
identical with that of New England above described. ‘The banks 
of the interior are compelled to keep their paper at par in Phila- 
delphia, and thus is established, without the aid of Government, 
throughout the State, a circulating medium every where of equal 
value; whereas in France, the object of our reviewer’s enthusiastic 
admiration, a premium of five per cent. is paid to the Government 
agents for the transmission of money from one part of the kingdom to 
another.* 

Having thus exhibited the honesty of our reviewer in relation to 
New England, we shall now proceed to offer a similar exhibition in re- 
lation to Old England. In our former article we gave a statement by 
the commissioners for the revision of the poor laws, of the returns made 
tothem from 856 parishes, showing the average income of a laborer, his 
wife and four children, to be £41. 17s. 8d.,—$201 04. Our vera- 
cious reviewer desires to discredit this fact, and he informs his readers 
that these are selected parishes, and that if he were to furnish returns 
of those so carefully omitted,’ they would obtain “ the true average 
wages of the laboring classes,” which he says do not generally exceed 
“from six to eight shillings per week, taking the families of agricul- 
tural laborers, who are by far the most numerous.” In support of his 
former assertion that the people of England are “ reduced to a condi- 
tion far more deplorable than the serfs of Poland and Russia,” he addu- 
ces a passage in relation to bastardy * from the report of Mr. Cowell 
to the Commissioners. We are content to take the evidence thus 
brought into court, and if the reviewer finds himself convicted of hav- 
ing made false statements, he must recollect that it is his own witness. 

Mr. Cowell informs us (Report, p. 169,) that after the more careful 
investigation he feels ‘‘ the fullest confidence that the average expense 
of farmers in general is about 20s. an acre throughout England, for 
wages of laborers.’ He shows that at least 30 millions of acres are 
cultivated, giving, at the lowest calculation, 30 millions of pounds 
sterling to be divided among the agricultural laborers, whose number 





*“ There are very few bank notes in circulation in the departments, and those that 
are, if at any distance from Paris, pass at a discount of one and a half per cent., as 
they are not received in payment of taxes or custom house duties in seaports, so that 
remittances must be made in hard cash, for which a premium of five per cent. is paid at 
the post office."—Goldsmith’s Statistics of France, p. 138. 

*The poor laws of England, like our own, offered a premium upon illegitimate 
children, The system has been changed, and the affiliations had fallen in 1837 to 
4000. 
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amounts to 784,626 families, or equal to ‘‘ £38 per annum to each 
agricultural laborer’s family.” He obtains this result without making 
any allowance for work on the roads, all of which is “ performed by 
agricultural laborers, nor for the superior costliness of the extensive 
cultivation of gardens,” nor for “the amount paid in aid of wages 
by the peor’s rate,” which he thinks would justify him “in making 
large additions to the sum of 30 millions as the amount actually ex- 
pended every year among 784,628 agricultural laborer’s families ; but 
without any such additions, it is a sum sufficient to afford an income of 
£38 per annum to each family.” 

Our reviewer professes a ‘* want of knowledge” of the distinction 
between true and false facts, but we think our readers will agree with 

us that this disclaimer proceeds only from an excess of modesty. Were 
it otherwise—were he really unable to discriminate between a true 
and a false fact, he would occasionally, by accident, indulge us with one 
of the former, their absence proves, we think, that he must have, in a 
very remarkable degree, the power of discriminating between them. It 
is difficult to imagine a finer instance of a ‘‘ false fact” than is given 
above. He takes from a report a single passage, the object of which 
is to show that demoralization results from misplaced charity, and offers 
it in evidence that we have misstated the wages of labor, when in the 
same report, distant only eight pages, is offered the most complete 
and satisfactory testimony to the correctness of our statements. It is 
obvious that he did not suppose that we could bring his own witness 
into court against him, or he would cautiously have avoided this un- 
fortunate quotation. Fag, in Sheridan’s play of the Rivals, says, that 
he does not mind telling a lie, but that ‘it goes against his conscience 
to be found out.” We can readily imagine that it will go against the 
conscience of our reviewer to have Mr. Cowell brought .as evidence 
to prove the utter dishonesty of his references.* 

Having thus established the correctness of our statements in relation 
to the physical condition of the people of England, we will now proceed 
to their moral condition. Our honest reviewer, having informed his 
readers that “ the population of Great Britain and Ireland” were “ re- 
duced to a condition far more deplorable than the serfs of Poland 
and Russia,” the consequence of “the credit system,” proceeded to 





* Our reviewer says that that the wretched condition of the people of England 
“is amply established by Mr. Marshall, an authority of so much reputation that all 
reference to his works is most discreetly avoided” by us. The reasoning of Mr. 
Marshall is so nearly on a par with that of our enlightened reviewer that he is au- 
thority for nothing except the official tables which he has collected, For anything 
else we should as soon think of quoting the onc as the other. 
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dilate upon the “ general improvement of condition” of the people of 
France, among whom mutual confidence is almost unknown, and 
metallic currency is consequently used, He was of opinion, that the 
system of the former had “ impoverished the mass of the community,” 
while that of the latter tended “to enrich and render independent the 
middling classes.” He has now selected bastardy as a test of the in- 
fluence of mutual confidence and the credit system on one side, and of 
mutual distrust and hard money on the other. We are content to 
meet him on this ground, as we should have been upon any other that 
he might have selected ; and if the result in relation to moral condition 
should be similar to that we have already shown in relation to physi- 
cal, we beg our readers to recollect that the reviewer has chosen his 
own ground. 

In England the illegitimate births are to the legitimate as one to 
nineteen. In France, they are as one to thirteen. In Paris, they are 
more than one to two. M. Dupin (Forces Commerciales, t. 1, p. 
40,) informs us, that ‘‘in the capital the number of illegitimate chil- 
dren surpasses one half of the legitimate, so that in seeing three little 
Parisians, we should see a bastard in the midst of them.” So much 
for strong government and hard money! The reviewer asserts that 
the United States ‘*have about the worst paper money system of the 
world,” and therefore, according to his theory that bastardy exists in the 
ratio of credit and confidence, the proportion of illegitimate births 
should be greater than in France. Unfortunately, however, for the the- 
ory, they cannot exceed, if they equal, one in sixty. The New Eng- 
land States have more banks than any other portionjof the Union and 
they are guilty of even using one dollar notes, in oppesition to the edicts 
of the Executive. Here then bastards should abound, if the theory 
were correct. Unluckily, however, it is worse than before, as the propor- 
tion of illegitimate children is smaller than in any other part of the 
Union. We doubt exceedingly, if it amounts to one in seventy. We 
will now place these results in a tabular form, that our readers may be 
enabled to judge what is the connection between hard money and mo- 
rality.* 





France. | England. | U. States, | N. England 





The coin in their possession is equal 
tothe product of the nation for 129days| 40days| 7 days 5 days. 
In every one thousand births, there 
are of bastards , 76 53 17 14 

















* The authorities for the amount ‘of coin held’by the “several nations, are given in 
Mr. H. C. Carey’s pamphlet on the Credit System. 
VoL. 1—50 
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Instead of demoralization being in the ratio of popular control, mu- 
tual confidence, and paper money based upon the precious metals, as 
they exist in the United States, we find it in the precise ratio of strong 
government, mutual distrust and hard money, as they exist in France, 
the object of our enlightened reviewer’s enthusiastic regard. If the 
government should succeed in establishing its control over the currency, 
compelling the people to use coin when they prefer bank notes, it is not 
to be doubted that bastardy may become as common as in France, or 
even as much so as in some other countries, whose currency is even 
harder than that of France, and whose bastards are as one to six and 
a half. A hard money currency has been well described as “hard 
to get.” Its exclusive use is evidence of, and is always accompanied 
by, poverty, wretchedness and demoralization, and a total want of 
confidence of man in his fellow man. 

It is a subject of “ particular regret” with our reviewer that he is 
unable to * elucidate the details” given in our article as to * the condi- 
tion of France.” He thinks that “a counterpart of the explanation of 
the degraded condition of England might easily be made.” We have 
no doubt of it. Wecanrefer him to fifty books from which he can 
extract sentences, and sometimes even paragraphs, that will answer 
his purpose. There is an excellent romance by Lady Morgan, entitled 
‘France,’ that can be made to furnish many such. We would, however, 
advise him to endeavor to find a volume that is not generally acccessible, 
and then if he take a single paragraph that suits him, while even the 
whole volume is in contradiction thereto, there will be no danger of 
being “found out.” There are many volumes published in France, 
and very little known in this country, the object of which is to prove 
the superiority of a nation that is employed in plundering its neighbors, 
over those that employ themselves in the disreputable pursuits of rais- 
ing wheat, and making woollen and cotton cloth. Such books would 
exactly suit him. The ideas of Frenchmen very much resemble those 
of the modern democrats of this country. They like strong govern- 
ments and glory, and they despise the people. When Napoleon siyled 
the English *‘ a nation of shopkeepers,” he entertained the same feel- 
ing as that manifested by General Jackson towards the poor man 
obliged to trade on borrowed capital. He thought that all such “ ought 
to break.” He thought that no man should be permitted to trade but 
the capitalist—that those who could not pay for horses or wagons, or 
ploughs or hoes, had no right to benefit by their use. Being poor, so 


they must remain. Strong government, glory, distrust, hard moncy, 
and rags, generally go together. 
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According to M. Dupin there are éwenty millions of people in F tance 
who are “deprived of the nourishment of animal food, and live 
wholly on corn, maize and potatoes,” and seven and a half millions 
who “eat little or no bread,” and are compelled to depend for subsis- 
tence upon ‘“ barley, rye, flummery, (made of buckwheat, chesnuts, 
pulse, and a moderate quantity of potatoes,) and water,” and for fuel 
upon * stubble and furze ;” and a principal reason why they are so is 
that, owing to want of confidence in each other, they retain in the form 
of gold and silver, siz hundred millions of dollars that ought to be con- 
verted into canals, railroads, and manufactories. All that is necessary 
to produce the same state of things in this country is that we should 
permit the servants of the people to become their masters, as has been 
the case in France, the only country that our democratic reviewer 
deems worthy of praise. The establishment of a Government bank for 
the issue of Government money would be a good commencement, and 
if our honest reviewer were placed at its head, we doubt not the system 
would make rapid progress. The power of the few would grow rapidly. 
They would enjoy wealth, honor and distinction. The many would 
gradually pass from eating meat to bread, and finally would be as grate- 
ful for ‘‘ flummery and water” as are the peasants of France. How 
far the people may permit the system to advance unchecked, we cannot 
venture to say, but we assert without hesitation that such has been the 
tendency for the last eight years, and that every measure of the Govern- 
ment has tended to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer—the 
strong more powerful, and the weak weaker. 

Our worthy reviewer, however, denies that we are right in designa- 
ting “the advocates of the divorce of bank and State, as the friends 
of astrong governmental influence and control over the business of 
banking and the trade in money.” Whenever a government desires to 
increase its power, it uses its own machinery, thereby increasing both 
its patronage and the burthens of the people. The army and navy, the 
military academy, the custom houses, and the armories throughout the 
Union, enable it to command the services of office-holders and expec- 
tants. If all the cannon and muskets were furnished by contract with 
the lowest bidder, the patronage would be diminished, as the contractor 
would not submit to have any member of the party quartered upon 
him. While the collection of the revenue was managed by the Bank 
of the United States, the Government could not even obtain the dis- 
missal of an obnoxious cashier. Recently it has not only made cash- 
iers and presidents, but it has supplied them with public money to an 
immense amount for their speculations. All that is now required is to 



















































































































































complete the divorce from the institutions of the people by establishing 

a treasury bank, with a sufficient number of receivers-general, and 

squanderers-generals, like Messrs. Swartwout and Price, sub-treasurers 
of all kinds, and we shall find a government influence sufficiently 
strong to “ control the business of banking and the trade in money.” 
Such is the yoke which our democratic friends would place on the 
necks of the people, with a view to have them poor and obedient. 

We might continue our extracts and show how averse we are “ to 
the use of specie’”’—how we are of opinion that an “‘ universal circula- 
tion of paper money would be the best possible state of things”—how 
“utterly hostile’ we are ‘to the precious metals ;”” and many other im- 
portant matters offered for the consideration of his readers by this 
worthy disciple of Mendez Pinto, and having gone through his facts, 
we might give some of the many original ideas with which his article 
abounds ; such as that *‘ freedom of commerce does not mean legalized 
plunder ;” that ““individuals without actual property are not capitalists ,” 
that “capital is not created by Jaw ;” and various others equally deserving 
of notice, but we are disposed to think that our readers will agree with 
us in the belict that he has already had more space given to him than 
he merits. We shall therefore only add a word of advice to our demo- 
cratic friend. If he wishes to amuse himself in future in speculations 
upon currency, or any other matter connected with political econo- 
my, it would not be amiss to endeavor to make himself master of 
the first elements of political science. If to that he would add a very 
small portion of honesty, he need hardly doubt of success. Desirous 
of giving him an opportunity of quoting us accurately in future, if he 
really can distinguish between a true and a false fact or quotation, and 
has no particular desire to select the latter, we give our views in the 
following propositions : 

We hold, 1. That men have a righé to associate together on such 
terms as they may deem most advantageous to themselves, and to trade 
with others on such terms, whether of limited or unlimited liability, as 
may be agreed upon between themselves and those with whom they 
ed trade. 

2. That when it is intended that an association shall trade on the 
footing of limited liability,"it is essential that those with whom they 
trade be fully informed that such is the case, and that, therefore, it is 
proper for the community to require for that purpose the observance 
of certain forms, such as are indicated in acts for the formation of limit- 
partnerships, acts of incorporation, &c. 

3. That the only effect of an act of incorporationtis to prescribe the 
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terms upon which men are permitted to exercise certain natural 
rights.* 

4, That when such acts are granted to certain associations and re- 
fused to others, a portion of the people enjoy privileges, while others are 
deprived of the exercise of rights. 

5. That under general acts of incorporation all of the people are 
placed upon an equality, and all restored to the enjoyment of their 
rights. 

6. That all men, and all associations of men, have the same right 
to trade in money as in sugars, shoes or cotton. 

7. That every man, and every association of men, has a right, when 
purchasing any commodity, sugar or shoes, gold or silver, cotton or 
securities, to grant his note, payable on demand, or in one, two, or 
three days, or in three, four, or six months, and for any amount, 
whether one dollar or one thousand dollars, and that the person from 
whom he purchases has the same right to recetve such note or notes in 
payment. 

8. That the person to whom such notes are granted has a right to 
offer the same to other persons in payment for the commodities that 
they possess and that he desires to purchase, and that they have a right 
to receive and offer them to others, thus giving them currency. 

9. That these rights have been usurped by governments, which have 
prohibited the people from engaging in the trade of banking, and from 
granting their notes payable on demand, in payment for commodities 
that they desired to purchase. That in some cases these governments 
have themselves acted as bankers and furnishers of currency, as in the 
case of Russia and some of the United States, and as was the case in 
France in the early part of the last century. That in other cases they 
have granted to certain institutions the exercise of those rights to be 
held as privileges, as in France and some others of the United States. 
That in others the exercise of the right even of association has been 
granted as a privilege, as was the case until recently in England 
and Ireland. 

10. That these restrictions have generally been imposed in conse- 
quence of an apprehension that the people were not competent to act 
for themselves, and a belief that government regulation was essential 
to the establishment of a currency of steady and uniform value. 

11. That all attempts on the part of governments, or of those to 











* We must except here, of course, incorporations for the making of roads and ca- 
nals, in which power is granted, on certain conditions, to take private property. 
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whom they have delegated power, to give steadiness to the currency, 
have signally failed. 

12. ‘hat the usurpation of the rights of the people having been thus 
proved to be useless, even if not absolutely injurious, it is proper that 
the people themselves should be permitted to enter upon the exercise 
of those rights, by associating and trading with each other upon such 
terms as they may mutually judge most advantageous, and by furnish- 
ing currency for themselves, uncontrolled by government. 

13. That in New England those rights are exercised by the people 
at large to an extent unknown in any other part of the world, and toa 
greater extent in Rhode Island than elsewhere in’ New England, and 
that that State possesses a currency less expensive and less liable to 
fluctuation than any other in the world. 

14. That experience, therefore, warrants the belief that unsteadiness 
in the value of the currencies of the various nations is the result of 
government interference, and that the only mode of obtaining steadiness 
is to abolish all existing restrictions, leaving the people to exercise 
freely all their rights, and permitting them to judge for themselves ol 
the value of all the commodities offered them in exchange, whether 
sugar, coffee, cotton, gold, silver, or promissory notes. 

15. Tlrat the success of the government in its present attempt to ob- 
tain control over the currency must tend to diminish the security of 
property and diminish production, making the rich richer, and the 
poor poorer, increasing the power of the first, and diminishing that of 
the last. 

16. That the success of the people in establishing their rights to 
perfectly free trade in banking, and to an exclusive control over the cur- 
rency, must tend to increase production, and to enable all classes of 
society rapidly to improve their physical, moral, and political condition. 


P. S. Since writing the above, we have seen the Democratic Re- 
view for March, in which we find an article on Currency, containing 
an extract from a report of a Mr. Trist, on the subject of that of Cuba, 
from which we take the following: 


“We see a flourishing commerce, and that flourishing commerce, aceompa~ 
nied with an absolute exemption from monetary convulsions or disturbances 
of any kind or degree whatsoever, great or little, general or partial. In connexion 
with these two facts, we have, also, an exclusive metallic currency,—a despotic g0- 
Vernment with its countless influences, direct and indirect,—tropical productions, 
tropical indolence of mind and of body, harmonizing with and augmenting the effi- 
cacy of all those influences of the government which have power deleteriously to 
affect industry, enterprise, or credit—roads which, during a considerable portion of 
the year, are literally impassable, and, at their best, such that the most valuable pro- 
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ducts of the soil, after being manufactured, will scarcely bear the cost of a land car- 
riage of fifty miles,—the plough in universal use, all over the country, from its re- 
motest settlement to the fields under the very walls of the capital, such, that if a 
wagon-load of them were emptied out at the door of any backwoods settier in our 
country, they would not be deemed by him of any possible vaiue, unless it were as 
firewood and old iron. These are a few of the particulars, whereof a much longer 
catalogue might be presented.” 

Our reviewer informs us, that “commerce and agriculture, are 
equally prosperous under a hard money system.” We doubt it not. 
The agriculturist that is dependent upon the ploughs above-described, 
must be about as prosperous as the trader whois compelled to use roads 
so bad, that the most valuable products of the soil * will scarcely bear 
a land carriage of fifty miles.” We are told however, of ‘‘a prospe- 
rous commerce.” It is not to be doubted, that the Havannah carries 
on such a commerce, but so does Havre. How much more prosperous 
would the people of Cuba and of France be, if they had sufficient 
confidence in each other to convert some of their gold and silver into 
good ploughs, and rail roads? Such is the question for the reviewer 
toanswer. We have shown the effect of strong government, mutual 
distrust, and hard money in France, and Mr. Trist has now done the 
same for Cuba. We find poverty and immorality in the one, as we 
have done in the other. 

Our principal reason for now referring to this article, is to show the 
wonderful admiration of this democratic writer for strong government. 
He refers to France and Cuba, as models worthy of admiration, while 
he pours out the vials of his wrath upon England, because there are to 
be found security of personal property, and confidence of man in his 
fellow man. 

That confidence leads men to associate together, and thus they are 
enabled to assert, and to establish, their freedom. Hence the aversion 
of our reviewer for associations. He is opposed to ‘ Temperance So- 
cieties, Anti-Slavery Societies, Missionary Societies, and all that in- 
finite catalogue of machinery put into operation, for the ostensible pur- 
pose of improving the condition of mankind,” but which he regards 
“‘as threatening greater danger to the freedom of our political institu- 
tions, than standing armies.’? We doubt not that such is his opinion. 
He would rather have standing armies of mercenaries, than associa- 
tions of freemen. He would rather have a government to bank and 
issue currency, than permit the people to associate for the purpose of 
banking and making currency for themselves. He would rather, we 
doubt not, have the government find and pay preachers of religion, 
than permit the people to assuciate and select for themselves. He 
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would rather, we presume, have the government make roads and ca- 
nals, than permit the people to do so, because if they do, they must 
associate, and he has a horror of associations. He sees that when the 
people are divided, the government is strong, and that when the people 
are united, they can control the government and establish their liber- 
ties. Hence, he would destroy all confidence of men in each othcr, 
thus impairing the power of production, and tending to render people 
as poor, and as miserable, and as immoral, as the laborers cf France, 
or of Cuba. 

















AN EPITHALAMIUM. 


CONSTANCY TRIUMPHANT OVER CHANGE, 


I. 


Rarely the tree from which the just fledged bird 
Warbled the music of his dawning love, 
Does prove the same whence his full song is heard 
In after days his wedded nest above : 

Nor to the self same theme his song is raised, 
Another love is praised, 

And all the former rapture and the pain 

Are lost, and Memory seeks not to regain :— 

The fountain clear has now the path forsaken, 
Where first its dancing waves the sunbeams caught, 
O’er other mossy rocks its course has taken, 

Where other flowers its cheerful voice has brought, 
Whose odors make the current’s haste delay, 

And well the waves repay 

For the refreshment that their moisture lends 

To each fair form that graceful o’er them bends :— 
Few are the gardens to the which ’tis given, 

Still to retain in heats of summer time 

The very flowers, that in the year’s sweet prime 
Did make the breezes like the breath of heaven ; 
Either the spot that once they made so holy 

Is bare and melancholy, 

Or blooms far different in scent and hue 

Usurp the place where once the favorites grew. 


II. 


And thus stern fate too often has decreed, 
That love which springs in childhood’s innocence, 
That from the heart of truth its life doth feed, 

Nor knows one guileful art of false pretence, 
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Should wither almost at its very birth, 

Too soon resolved jto earth, 

Scorned in our after life as but a dream 

That mocked our feelings with delusive gleam :— 
And thus in youth most lavishly we pour 
Affections freshly welling from the soul, 

But manhood finds their channel is no more 

The one in which the early stream did roll ; 

And thus the lips, that bright with morning dew, 
When cares and fears were few, 

Glowed with the praise of charms then thought divine, 
Now praise the stars in other heavens that shine. 
The change of place, the altering course of things, 
The station various, feature’s alteration, 

The mind enlarged, and all that Time still brings 
Of accidents beyond our contemplation, — 

Such changes cause the truest souls to part; 

And then there is the sadder change of heart, 
Which, tho’ all other things avoid the blame, 
May find it tedious still to be the same. 


Il. 


But as mid summer’s sultry noon, a breeze, 

Sweet solitary wanderer, cools the brow ; 

As on bleak mountain tops where all things freeze, 
A sheltered flower blooms forth amid the snow ; 

As in some spot of winter’s cloud-spread sky 

One bright star gleams its eye, 

Assurance calm to hearts bereft that weep, 

Tho’ darkness lowers that Mercy does not sleep ;— 
So, midst the change that storm-like sweeps thro’ = 
Whelming in ruin all the hopes of youth, 

Some love survives, a victor in the strife, 

And stands to mock at change, a monument of truth, 
And all the elements of good and ill 

Are subject to it still, 

Give to its strength a constant nourishment, 

And to its beauty double ornament.— 

How blest are they who thus, thro’ trial long, 

In knowledge of their truth are armed sure, 
Scorning at Time and change, with conscience strong, 
Tho’ earth may pass their love will still endure : 
For them love’s smiles the darkest clouds invest, 
Love makes their labor rest, 

And heavenly-lodged, unwilling more to roam, 

He builds in their true hearts his palace-home. 





D. 


vot. l—5l. 





















REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


NarraTiIvE AND CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING THE REMOVAL OF THE Der- 
POSITES, AND OCCURRENCES CONNECTED THEREWITH, Philadelphia, 1838,.— 
pp. 176. 

This is an interesting and instructive volume, from the pen of Wil- 
liam J. Duane, who held the office of Secretary of the Treasury, at 
the period when the measure of which it professes to give the history 
was determined upon by President Jackson. It furnishes a valuable 
addition to the information which the community possessed in relation 
to a proceeding, which, at the time of its occurrence, occupied a large 
share of the public attention. It has been, we understand, published 
for private distribution only. 

Under such a system of government as exists in the United States, 
where party feeling prevails to so great an extent, and where the highest 
offices are held by individuals, who have attained the elevation which they 
have reached in the nation, through the instrumentality of that party of 
which they had been conspicuous members, and in consequence of 
the hold they had acquired upon the confidence and preferences of their 
party associates, every measure is viewed through a medium which is 
colored, if not distorted, by the influence of party feelings. At no pe- 
riod of our history was this more remarkable or more uniform, than 
during the administration of General Jackson. He came into power 
as the head of a party. His election was a party struggle, and the 
leading measures of his administration were guided by the compara- 
tively narrow views, and directed almost exclusively, to the narrow ob- 
jects of party. 

Yet it was somewhat singular, that great and important changes in 
the constituent ingredients of the two great parties occurred during 
this administration. Circumstances of a peculiar kind, arriuyed mate- 

rials the most discordant, under one common banner, in opposition to 
Mr. Adams. The nullifiers of the South, who seemed to assume, al- 
most exclusively, the appellation of Republicans, and whose sensitive- 
ness was so acute, as to make them sore under the mildest exercise of 
authority by the Federal Government, were mainly instrumental in ele- 
vating to power a man who, afterwards, became the subject of their im- 
placable hostility and bitterest odium. Their local opponents, with 
whom they were almost on the verge of actual war, were equally zeal- 
ous in the same cause. The sturdy democrat of the South, who pro- 
fessed to be the genuine representative of Jeffersonism, joined hands 
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with the inveterate federalist of the Essex junto school, and these hos- 
tile parties emulated each other in their zeal and devotion to this com- 
mon cause. ‘The zealous friend of the tariff combined with the deter- 
mined foe of the protective system, to promote the same individual to 
power. The advocate of internal improvements was as hearty in his 
support as the individual who could see nothing but corruption, and an- 
ticipates nothing but ruin in every attempt to appropriate the public 
money to the construction of a road or a canal. 

That a large portion of this incongruous party was sincere, and 
honest in the support they afforded to General Jackson, can scarcely 
be doubted. It was, nevertheless, the subject of much marvel, how 
they could all have been impressed with the conviction that the particu- 
lar policy of which they were respectively the advocates, would be pro- 
moted by his elevation. 

The result however seemed to be, that a bond of union was in fact 
established, more powerful and more enduring than the old principles 
by which individuals had formerly professed to be governed. ‘There 
was some centripetal force which held together these discordant mate- 
rials which seemed to the superficial observer to be endued with an 
overwhelming centrifugal propensity. Never was there in this, or any 
other country, a more perfect system of subordination and discipline 
introduced, by which to govern a party, and annihilate personal inde- 
pendence and freedom of thought. Whatever measure was recom- 
mended by the leaders of the party met with a ready and almost unani- 
mous concurrence. That which was lauded to the skies on one day 
was denounced with equal vigor on the next, as the word of command 
was given. Every profession upon which General Jackson came into 
power, and upon which his election was recommended, was abandoned 3; 
and yet he was sustained. It sometimes appeared as if he was trying 
the experiment how far he might go in inconsistency, without losing 
his supporters ; or, as if proud of the perfection of the machinery he 

had erected, he was desirous of showing the adroitness, with which it 
could be managed. 

There was a mystery about the w hole matter, which few — pene- 
trate. It was known that many of the prominent men of the party 
were hostile to important measures in which they were compelled to 
participate. It was believed, on more than one occasion, that a majority 
of the eabinet disapproved of leading acts of the Administration. An 
influence existed somewhere, which controlled the ostensible holders of 
power. It was more than surmised, that many of the measures, which 
apparently emanated immediately from the President himself, ex mero 
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motu, originated in the holders of this new power, which, in some inex- 
plicable way, ruled and directed the movements of the most impractica- 
ble of men. The publication before us contains abundant testimony 
in relation to all these matters. 

There was another subject which excited considerable curiosity, and 
in relation to which many conjectures were thrown out to the world. 
Since the organization of the government, not only the Presidency, 
but most of the offices of state, had been occupied by men who, 
whatever difference of opinion existed in regard to their talents and 
qualifications, were never suspected of not being competent to do what 
was done in their name, or write what bore their signature. But in 
regard to General Jackson the case was different. ‘Those who conce- 
ded to him the possession of intellect, could not deny that he was 
illiterate. Those who professed to believe some of the papers which 
bore his signature to be the productions of his own pen, were aston- 
ished at the versatility of style which was exhibited not only in differ- 
ent papers, but even in different parts of the same paper. Those who 
professed to be competent to judge of such matters, exercised their 
ingenuity in endeavouring to detect the authors of the state papers 
which emanated from the Presidential mansion, and the various hands 
which furnished their respective quotas, fur the annual messages to 
Congress. 

It was obvious to all, that if General Jackson did, in good faith, write 
the various papers to which his signature was attached, he was only 
occasionally either illiterate, rude, or vulgar. That, when circumstan- 
es required, he could be well read, polished and tasteful. His papers 
unquestionably exhibit as great a variety of style as could easily be se- 
lected from that compilation from writers of all,ages and all diversities 
of manner in English literature, known under the name of Elegant Ex. 
tracts. The majesty of Johnson, tke raciness of Bacon, the ease of 
Addison, the strength of Barrow, the imagination of Taylor or Milton, 
the nervous simplicity of Swift, if combined in one individual, would 

not exhibit a more marvellous compound than can be discovered in the 
writings of General Jackson. 

All these, and many other singularities, excited the wonder of many 
during the administration of General Jackson. Mr. Duane’s book 
throws light upon several of them. He was, for a brief period, a mem. 
ber of General Jackson’s cabinet. He had opportunities of knowing 
the real truth: where his personal character is known, his integrity and 
veracity will not be questioned. In some of the passages we shall cite 
‘o illustrate the preceding remarks, there is a naiveté of manner which 
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provokes a smile. While detailing facts which came under his per- 
sonal notice, he appears unconscious that he is in reality affirming the 
truth of what has been charged as atrocious calumnies upon his politi. 
cal opponents. 

In his first page he says: ‘* with great regret I soon saw some of 
General Jackson’s professions departed from. I was not, however, a 
partisan, nor did he, now in power, need my aid. Men who had stood 
in the ranks of his bitter opponents, when I sustained him, passed over 
to his side as soon as he won ‘the spoils of victory,” and they got no 
inconsiderable share of them.” 

These are important truths. They are not the charges or accusa- 
tions of an enemy: they are the candid acknowledgments of a politi- 
cal and personal friend. General Jackson, when in power, did desert 
the men through whose instrumentality he had obtained his elevation ; 
he did abandon the principles by which he declared he should be gov- 
erned; he did take to his bosom those who had been most determined 
in their hostility. Mr. Duane might have added, that notwithstanding 
all this, but few abandoned the standard upon which victory had perch- 
ed. Few, very few indeed, when they discovered the ,insincerity of 
his professions, the faithlessness of his promises, his contempt for prin- 
ciples which he had declared to be fundamental, in short the irrecon- 
cileable difference between his assurances when a candidate, and his 
practices when he had attained the summit of power ;—few, very few 
indeed, had the courage, and the virtue and the manliness, to avow their 
loyalty to their principles in preference to their devotion to the man 
and to the party. What he was commended for professing he was sus- 
tained in denying. 

On the 30th January 1833, Mr. Duane closed with the proposition 
which had been made to him to accept the station of Secretary of 
the Treasury. The invitation had been given to him on the 4th of 
December. He was then informed that “the President had for some 
time past meditated a change in his cabinet; it has been deferred until 
after the termination of the elections in the States, and as they are 
now over, the proposed change is urged anew.” ‘There is something 
not fully stated, or not wholly intelligible in this. ‘The President had 
for some time meditated a change in his cabinet. This change had 
been deferred until the elections were terminated. What were the 

grounds upon which this change {was to be made? Had the parties 
lost their mutual confidence? 1f not what were the motives of action ? 
If determined upon, what connexion existed between the elections and 
the change? Why should the former operate to postpone the latter? Still 
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more mysterious is the annunciation that as the elections are now over 
‘the proposed change is urged anew.” ‘There was some influence 
then, urging the President to change his cabinet. Who were the men 
who were forcing him to do an act, which it would now seem was not 
spontaneous with him. We should have been better pleased had Mr. 
Duane been something more explicit upon these points. It is well 
known that the transfer of an incumbent of one office to another, was 
by no means an indication that friendly feelings and confidence were 
retained by the President towards the party. On the 21st September, 
only two days before he unceremoniously dismissed Mr. Duane, he 
offered to that gentleman the highest office then in his gift, the mission 
to Russia, p. 103. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the elections were over in the autumn, 
and that early in December, Mr. Duane was solicited to accept the 
appointment, and that on the 30th January, he had consented to his 
request he was not appointed until the 29th May. 

There must have existed some motives for all these delays. The 
movements of the President were not usually thus dilatory. The 
session of Congress had in the mean time terminated. Gen. Jackson 
habitually acted as if he designed to indicate his perfect independence 
of and contempt for the Senate’s participation in his appointments to of- 
fice. Here wasa change in the cabinet determined upon at least as early 
as the very commencement of the session, the arrangement was conclud- 
ed in January, by which important alterations were to be made. Yet this 
arrangement was not consummated until four months after. Did he not, 
during all this period, meditate the ridding himself of Mr. McLean by 
changing his position from the Treasury to the State Department, and 
omitting to nominate him to the Senate for confirmation in his new 
office. 

Mr. Duane was inducted into office on the first day of June, without 
any interchange of opinion between the President and himself as to 
the policy or conduct either of the Administration generally, or of the 
‘Treasury Department over which he was called to preside. This ex- 
traordinary statement is confirmed by the positive statements of both 
parties on several occasions. pp. 72. 97. 108. 115. &&c. On the even- 
ing of the very day on which he assumed the duties of his office, he 
informs us, “ Mr. Reuben M. Whitney called upon me at my lodgings, 
at the desire, as he said of the President, to make known to me what 
had been done and what was contemplated in relation to the United 
States Bank.” 


A more extraordinary revelation we have never encountered. A 
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gentleman has just been introduced into one of the highest offices of 
the government. He is from his station one of the confidential advi- 
sers of the President. No information has been given to him of the 
past action of the government in} relation to its chief fiscal agent, with 
whom he is necessarily to be almost constantly in contact. No com- 
munication has been made to him as to the contemplated action of the 
government. No confidence appears to have existed between the par- 
ties. No knowledge of each others views. It would seem that the Presi- 
dent did entertain implicit confidence that his new minister would 
obsequiously obey any hints or suggestion or order that he might give. 
p. 69. 

Nor does the wonder terminate here. Brought into the cabinet 
without any previous interchange of opinion with the President, a com- 
munication is now opened through the instrumentality of an individual 
holding ostensibly no relation to the government. Mr. Reuben M. 
Whitney is selected by the President to communicate to Mr. Duane 
what had been already done in relation to the Bank of the U. States, 
and what was contemplated in regard to that institution. 

The President informed Mr. Duane “in a tone of dissatisfaction 
that it was true he had conferred with Mr. Whitney, and obtained in- 
formation from him as to the bank, but that he did not make him his 
confidant nor had he told him to call upon me.”(Mr. D.) Mr. Duane 
obviously inclines to place confidence in the veracity of Mr. W. rather 
than in that of the President—for he significantly remarks. ‘‘ Who is 
correct, the President or Mr. Whitney? The latter alledged that he 
possessed the confidence of the President, and as an evidence detailed 
the ‘circumstances mentioned in the text. The President denied that 
Mr. W. was his confidant, yet admitted the accuracy of his represen- 
tations. While he wasin Baltimore on the 6th or 7th of June, the Presi- 
dent related to Mr. Whitney what had passed between us on the 3d, 
so at least said Mr. Whitney, and [ think truly, for he repeated to me 
what actually had been said by the President and myself, in the con- 
Versation referred to.’’ pp. 7. 57. 

This evidence is, we think, conclusive to establish the truth of Mr 
W’s. statement, that he was in the confidence of General Jackson. 
There is, however, another discrepancy between the statements of these 
parties, upon which Mr. Duane makes no comment. Mr. Whitney 
represents that he called upon Mr. Duane, at the desire of the Presi- 
dent. General Jackson says he did not tell Mr. W. to call on Mr. D. 
We think it impossible to read the publication of Mr. Duane without 
coming to the conclusion that, upon this subject also, Mr. W. told the 
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truth. He was, we have no doubt, at that time, in the full possession 
of the confidence of the President; and he was selected},to be the 
organ of communication between that high functionary and his newly 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, his personal friend and his 
official adviser. 

Itis not surprising that this incident and others which occurred 
about the same time, should have wrought upon the mind of Mr. Duane 
the conviction which he expresses: ‘I had heard rumors of the exis- 
tence of an influence, at Washington, unknown to the Constitution and 
the country; and the conviction that they were well founded, now 
became irresistible. I knew that four of the six members of the 
last cabinet, and that four of the six members of the present cabinet 
opposed a removal of the deposites; and yet their exertions were 
nullified by individuals whose intercourse with the President was 
clandestine. During his absence several of those individuals called on 
me and made many of the identical observations, in the identical lan- 
guage used by himself. They represented Congress as corruptible, 
and the new members as in need of especial guidance. They pointed 
out the importance of a test question, at the opening of the new Con- 
gress, for party purposes. They argued that the exercise of the veto 
power must be secured; that it could be in no other way so effec- 
tually attained, as by removing the deposites; and that unless they 
were so removed, the President would be thwarted by Congress. In 
short I felt satisfied from all thatI saw and heard that factious and 
selfish views alone guided those who had influence with the Executive; 
and that the true welfare and honor of the country constituted no part 
of their objects.” pp. 10. 11. 

Such was the conviction irresistibly forced upon the mind of Mr. 
Duane from all that he saw and heard during the few first days of his 
sojourn in Washington, as a member of the cabinet of General Jack- 
son. The facts which he details fully sustain him in his conclusions. 
That there did exist a subordinate influence “‘ unknown to the Consti- 
tution and the country,” which controlled the action of the Executive, 
and thwarted the views of those who composed his ostensible cabinet, 
had been rumored throughout the country. A large portion of the 
American people could not give credence to a charge, which involved 
the personal honor of the highest functionary of the land, which indi- 
cated a disregard to the dignity of his office, a contempt for sound 
public sentiment, and was in itself a flagrant outrage upon the Consti- 
tution and the law. Here is a witness who enjoyed the most ample 
opportunities of knowing the truth. He asserts that such an influence 
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did exist, that it was guided alone by factious and selfish views, and 
that the welfare and honor of the country constituted no part of its objects. 

The language and conduct of General Jackson on various occasions 
was thought to indicate a sovereign contempt for the legislature of the 
Union, and an inclination to depress Congress to the same humiliating 
degradation in the eyes of the people. It was one of those indications 
which mark the character and conduct of every man who seeks to 
absorb all power in his own hands and those of his minions. Mr. 
Duane informs us that the President, in a conversation with him on 
the 8d of June, stated “that if the last Congress had remained a 
week longer in session, two-thirds would have been secured for the 
bank by corrupt means, and that the like result might be apprehended 
at the next Congress,’ p. 9. In detailing the instances in which some 
of those individuals whose intercourse with the President was clandes- 
tine, made the same observation, in the same language which he em- 
ployed, he says ‘they represented Congress as corruptible, and the 
new members as in need of especial guidance,”’ p. 10. Language of 
asimilar import is attributed to the President on a subsequent occa- 
sion, p» 102. Yet General Jackson asserts that ‘it would be doing 
injustice to both of us, to deem it necessary to say, that I feel myself 
incapable of treating a component branch of the Government, over 
which I have the honor to preside, with contempt.’’ He who will un- 
dertake to reconcile all the inconsistence in the language and conduct 
of this individual will have a difficult task to perform. 

In relation to another subject to which we have already alluded, the 
testimony of Mr. Duane is equally explicit. In the first interview with 
Mr. Whitney, he was informed “that the President would make the 
act (of removing the deposites) his own, by addressing a paper or order 
to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury; that Mr. Amos Kendall, who was 
high in the President’s confidence, was now preparing that paper.’’ 
This Mr. Amos Kendall, it will be recollected, was not at that period 
a member of the cabinet. He was one of those whose intercourse 
with the President Mr. Duane denounces as clandestine. He it was 
who called on Mr. Duane on the 2d June, in company with Mr. Whit- 
ney, by whom he was introduced as “a gentleman in the President’s 
confidence, who would give me any further explanations that I might 
desire, as to what was meditated in relation to the United States Bank,” 
p. 6. In a subsequent page Mr. Duane assigns his reasons for pre- 
senting a paper to the President in person. ‘‘ Among other considera- 
tions,” he observes, ‘I doubted whether the President himself weighed 
arguments addressed to him; and I felt satisfied that answers were 
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prepared for him which were not his own,” p. 71. We have already 
seen that Mr. Kendall was preparing in June, when Mr. Duane entered 
upon the duties of his office, a paper or papers, which were to he ad- 
dressed by the Executive to one of his secretaries. Two papers bear- 
ing date Boston, June 26, 1833, were thus addressed by the President 
to Mr. Duane, which, we presume, were those to which reference was 
had. In one of these productions of Mr. Kendall’s pen, we notice 
this sentence, “ Amos Kendall, Esq. would in my opinion be a proper 
person to be employed in the proposed negotiation,” p. 14. The 
author of the paper which was to be addressed by the President to his 
secretary, thus foists in a recommendation of himself to the favor of 
Mr. Duane. 

This same Mr. Kendall must have been, we think, the principal 
personage throughout the whole of this transaction. In Mr. Whitney’s 
letter to Mr. Duane of the 15th June, when he was soliciting of the 
Secretary an appointment to an office, which it was supposed would be 
required in carrying out the contemplated measures of the Govern- 
ment, he says ‘ The only person to whom I have mentioned the subject, 
connected with the Government, are Messrs Taney and Kendall.” 

Mr. Duane also intimates that Mr. Kendall was the author of the 
*‘ Sunday mail report, the veto, &c,” p. 130. Truly he must be a 
man of business, and all kinds of business. 

The following is an amusing passage extracted from a letter addressed 
by Mr. Duane toa friend, in August, 1833: ‘‘ The person you mention, 
Mr. Kendall, I have seen but four times in my life, up to the present 
hour; and at no time have I been in his presence longer than about 
ten minutes. All that I can say is, that his conduct to Mr. H. Clay 
never seemed to me that of a pure man. Consequently, as it is in my 
nature to be repelled or attracted at once, I have obeyed my impulse in 
avoiding.” Again, “ what I object to is, that there is an under cur- 
rent—a sly, whispering, slandering system pursued, that is entirely 
mischievous and cruel. So intense is the anxiety of Mr. Van Buren 
to succeed that he favors those who hve private access to the Presi- 
dent’s ears. The latter is very anxious for Mr. V. B.’s success.” p. 130. 

The following is a graphic description: ‘‘ The truth is, 1 consider 
the President intoxicated with power and flattery ; ‘ constant dropping 
wears away stone.’ Why indeed should we be surprised that he bent 
under the influence of such passions, as, in ancient and modern times, 
overcame men greater by nature and education than he is? It is the 

fact that men change, that makes a republic preferable to a monarchy. 
Washington and Jefferson would not trust themselves with power 
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loager than eight years. General Jackson was at ofe time so fearful 
of the influence of power and passion upon himself, that he was in 
favor of limiting service in the presidency to four years. But what a 
revolution do we behold! Now, he is not only content to retain power 
for eight years, but desires to transfer it to a favorite! Such is the 
effect of power and flattery! Are you amazed? 1 am not, the matter 
is easily explained. When he came into office the President supposed 
that he would find much purity at Washington, especially among his 
supporters who had made so many professions. Instead of that he 
found the leaders at the head of factions, each desiring to drive the 
coach of State. He found his tables groaning under the weight of pe- 
titions for offices. He saw several of the late friends of his competitor 
standing, with cap in hard, to catch the falling crumbs. He heard 
adulation from every body, plain truth from nobody. He came into 
office to be the friend of a whole people, but he became the mere pur- 
veyor for the hungry expectants of discordant factions. In short, all 
the circumstances around him were calculated to make him entertain 
an exalted opinion of himself, and a contemptuous one of others. 
His own natural passions contributed to this result. Such is my ex- 
planation, my apology, if you please. He is changed, or else we knew 
him not.” 

All these disclosures by Mr. Duane only corroborate our own pre- 
vious impressions. During the period in which General Jackson was a 
candidate for the Presidency, in corversation with gentlemen who 
supported his cause, we uniformly put the question upon a single issue. 
You honestly believe that General Jackson will realize the character, 
fulfil the expectations, and redeem the pledges which have been given 
in regard to him. We believe the reverse. Should he be successful 
and prove the truth of your representations, nine-tenths of his oppo- 
nents will admit their mistake and become his advocates. Will you, 
if he realizes our anticipations, acknowledge your error and abandon 
his cause? How nearly he fulfilled the hopes of his honest friends, or 
verified the predictions of his opponents, is now matter of history. 
Aware as we are of the delicacy which, in the opinion of many, for- 
bids the employment of harsli language in its application to those who 
have filled a conspicuous place in the history of the country, we can- 
hot resist the impulse which impels us to delineate in a general outline 
the conceptions we have ourselves, from personal observation, formed 
of this distinguished individual. 

His character might perhaps be summed up in one remark, he was 
the creature of impulse. He possessed very considerable natural abil- 
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ities and sagacity. Few men knew more intimately than he did the 
sources of human weakness, or the springs by which the human mind 
was to be operated upon. He was perfectly confident in his own pow- 
ers of success; he was equally unscrupulous as to the means. He 
was an ardent friend, but he measured the obligations of friendship by 
the extent of one’s devotion to himself. He exacted complete sub- 
jection and implicit obedience. He could forgive any enemy who 
would profess devotion to his service. He would forget and sacrifice 
any friend who opposed him in any of his designs. He could not 
tolerate difference of opinion, but regarded it as a personal wrong. He 
never originated any plan of action or of policy, but when he had 
adopted one suggested by another, would cling to it with as much 
pertinacity as if it was the offspring of his own brains. He was wholly 
uneducated, so far as education depends upon schools or books, but he 
knew how to select the instruments, by whom, and the means which, 
would ensure success. Elevated to a station to which, not very long 
before he had acknowledged himself utterly incompetent, he became 
the victim of the most puerile or serile vanity. Soured by the oppo- 
sition he encountered, and ferocious in his animosities, he became ma- 
lignant towards all whom he supposed hostile to his views. He cher- 
ished and laved those who ministered to his vanity or his malignity ; 
he was therefore generally surrounded by men contemptible enough to 
employ adulation towards himself, and vituperation towards his foes, as 
the means by which to gain his friendship and secure his confidence. 
By playing upon his passions they wrought him to their selfish and 
unscrupulous purposes. 

In reference to the policy of the particular measure of his Adminis- 
tration, which constitute the subject of Mr. Duane’s narrative, we have 
little to say. It is a hacknied theme. It is, however, a remarkable 
fact that the papers of 29th June, in which he first announces defi- 
nitely his determination and details his plans, are dated at Boston. 
We have understood that the mode in which the operation was to be 
conducted originated in that city, and the assertion was confidently 
made at the time, that on the day of the date of these papers, General 
Jackson was confined to his chamber by a sickness so severe that 
visiters were not admitted to his presence. 

A calm review of the subject has satisfied us that the act itself was 
equally unconstitutional, unwise, impolitic and unjust. It had its ori- 
gin in sordid selfish views; was conducted with an utter recklessness 
and disregard to the rights or feelings of individuals, and inflicted 
misery and ruin upon thousands. Mr. Duane, speaking of the con- 
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duct of General Jackson in reference to the matter, says, “no doubt 
he has some patriotic motives. No one supposes that he meant to ag- 4 
grandize himself. Nevertheless he is operated upon by resentments 
within and influences without. His resentment may be natural at 
many bitter attacks. The influences are of two kinds: one to accom- 
plish political purposes through affiliated banks, the other to make 
money by land and stock operations ; so that however correct some of 
the motives of the President himself may be, jobbers in politics and 
stocks have been the true agents in promoting this occurrence.” p. 184. 

In Mr. Duane’s letter addressed to the President on the 21st Sep- 
tember, 1833, announcing his refusal to carry the directions of the 
Executive iato effect, he assigns twelve reasons for such refusal, the 
two last of which we notice from their connexion with this branch of 
the subject : 



































“11, Because I believe that the efforts made in various quarters to hasten the re- 
moval of the deposites, did not originate with patriots and statesmen, but in schemes 
to promote selfish and factious purposes.” 

“12. Because it has been attempted by persons and presses, known to be in the 
confidence and pay of the Administration, to intimidate and constrain the Secretary 
of the Treasury to execute an act in direct opposition to his own solemn convic- 
tions.” p. 105. 

This letter was returned by the President as inadmissible, and Mr. 
D, says, p. 119, that the reasons above quoted constituted that part of 
the communication to which exception was taken. In a letter to Mr. 
Donaldson, October 5, 1833, Mr. D. thus vindicates their truth : 


“These, and my other reasons, for refusing to remove the deposites, were not has- 
tily formed or wantonly uttered. My confidence in their soundness rested upon a mass 
of circumstances. The President himself could give negative evidence. What pa- 
triot or statesman, or even disinterested person, urged him to remove the deposites ? 
Were the only patriots or statesmen of the country to be found in the banks and 
clubs of Boston, Albany, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore? Did a few indi- 
viduals at Washington represent the public virtue or private disinterestedness of the 
Union? The President was exceedingly anxious to have at least a majority of the 
cabinet with him; and, to gain that object, would undoubtedly have told them, if 
any patriots or statesmen sustained his course. To my knowledge no such support 
was ever given or appealed to. For my own part, I confidently assert, that of the 
many persons who wrote and spoke to me on the subject, there was not one whose 
zeal could not be fairly traced to the spirit of faction or of speculation. My 
belief on this point, therefore, was not factitious or voluntary, but absolute and 
Inevitable.” p. 119. 





The motives which induced the ex-Secretary to the publication of 
this volume, are in a considerable degree personal. In the letter from 
which we have just made an extract, he enumerates the chief of his 
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grounds of complaint. We must content ourselves with a brief sum- 
mary of the heads, omitting his explanations and illustrations. 

The first is that the President did not communicate before Mr. D. 

entered office, what was in contemplation as to the deposites. ‘The 
President” he says ‘* ought to have explicitly told me, ere I entered 
office, what he would expect me to do, under pain of expulsion for re- 
fusing ; or having omitted to warn me, he ought not have pressed me 
to act in contradiction to my sense of duty.” Secondly, after expressing 
his own opinions and wishes, the President added, ‘that he did not 
mean to interfere with the independent exercise of the discretion given 
to me by law in relation to the deposites.” ‘ Was it not an injury, to 
entice me into office without notice as to the future; then to tell me I 
might act independently ; and then to dismiss me from office for doing 
so.” Thirdly that the first information of the President’s past proceed- 
ings and future views was given by Mr. Whitney. ‘That friendly oral 
explanation was discontinued. That after an agreement made on thé 
19th of July, that there should be no commitment until after the return 
of the agent, he was required on the 22d of July, to commit himself. 
After having said that he would resign, in case, after the collection of 
information, he could not agree with the President, the President 
forbade the collection of that information, and yet asked him to resign. 
Attacks made upon him in official newspapers were countenanced. 
The annunciation in the Globe that the measure had been determined 
upon, for the purpose of hastening his departure from office. The 
manner in which his letters were sent back. ‘The mode in which the 
appointment of his successor was announced. 

In truth, upon a review of the whole course of the President in rela- 
tion to Mr. Duane it does appear at every step to be marked with du- 
plicity, rudeness and outrage. On the contrary the deportment of Mr. 
D. was conciliatory though firm. ‘ The tone of his communications,” 
to employ his own language, “ instead of being excusably indignant 
was inexcusably deprecatory.” It was in too great a degree adulatory. 
Afier he had discovered the duplicity with which he had been treated 
from the beginning ; after he had been required to degrade himself to 
the situation of a mere cypher in the cabinet; after he found that 
affairs were ruled, and even his own department governed, by an irres- 
ponsible cabal and selfish faction ; after his independent exercise of 
a power conferred upon him by Jaw was forbidden, it does appear to us 
he should not have addressed himself in the language he did to the 
President. We concur with him in the opinion that he ought not to 
have resigned office, when he refused to take that step at the instance 
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of the President, but we think his personal compliments to General 
Jackson savored too much of that spirit which was then too common 
at the seat of government. 

There is one other point in this production which we deem worthy 
of notice. Mr. Duane holds the President responsible for editorial 
articles in the Globe. The President, through Mr. Donaldson, disclaims 
such responsibility, and says that he is satisfied Mr. Blair will not do him 
intentional injustice. In reply Mr. Duane says that after his experi- 
ence at Washington he cannot consider the one as irresponsible, or the 
other as just. ‘*The voice of Mr. Blair is usually the echo of the 
voice of the President.” ‘* Even a hint to the writers for the Globe, 
his daily associates, would be imperative.” This has been frequently 
asserted upon high authority. It is here charged by one who knew, 
personally and well, the connexion betwen these parties. It involves 
an accusation of the gravest character. The estimation in which that 
publication is held by every honorable man in the community, is too 
well known to need repetition here. A member of the Executive Cabinet 
assures us that it usually re-echoes the President’s voice. If this be so, t 
and we see no reason to doubt it, the epithets which have been applied ; 
to the paper are equally applicable to him. : 























SONNET: 






Thought during a moonlight walk in winter, when the ground was covered with snow. 






The earth all seemeth like a faint-drawn dream, 
And still the landscape’s line eludes the eye, 
And will not be distinguished from the sky, 

While but the moon and stars do real seem ;— 

Thus, mid the cares of day, Love’s gentle beam 
Is all forgotten—though it cannot die, 

And, when we little deem its comfort nigh, 

Pours down its influence in copious stream— 

But when the soberness of evening brings 

Relief, long wished for, to the limbs and brain, 
’Tis then that we despise all earthly things, 

And deem life’s common objects empty, vain, 
Unreal things that cheat us of our youth, 
While Love shines bright and seems the only truth. 
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IDEALON: 


OR 
THE SPIRIT’S RETURN. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


“ This is to be a mortal, 
And see the things beyond mortality.” 
ManFRrED- 


See how Diana climbs the hills of heaven! 
Far on through all the violet fields of even, 
Bright shepherdness of night! she sails to chase 
Her starry lambs upon the fields of space ! 
She looks so like, from that divine abode, 
Religion leaning on the breast of God ; 

Or some lone virgin, at the close of day, 
Kneeling upon her violet beds to pray ! 

She brings her retinue of lamps to light 

Her safely through the ebon halls of night, 

As if she came from Heaven’s own fiery fount 
To seek Endymion on the Carian Mount. 


And now the crescent Moon is horned on high, 
In all the calmness of tranquility, 

In that translucent boat of pearl which glides 
In radiance through an ocean without tides, 
As if, embarking, she was rowed by one 
Whose oars were silence to the setting sun. 


Reflected from the mirror of my dreams, 

As when that moon looks on herself in streams, 
Gilding the chequered curtain of deep sleep 
With rays of blessedness which made me weep— 
An angel stood beside me, like the light 

That steals from the east upon the night, 

And there shone on me, like an April-day, 
Whose incarnation could not pass away. 

The spirit of her radiance glimmered through 
Her lineaments, like daybreak at first view— 

As meekly as the moon when first unveiled— 
Or, as the rising morn, when half revealed, 
Steals through the pores of the receding night, 
And fills the flushed limbs of the day with light. 
I dreamed that she stood by me, side by side, 
And gazed upon my soul, as that sweet bride 

To whom divine permission had been given 

To come down from her blessed home in heaven,. 
And minister relief to him who wept 
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Upon the downy couch whereon he slept ! 

She smiled upon my soul, that’it might see 

That she possessed the same identity— 

That she was beautiful—that she was bright— 
And that she had once been my heart’s delight— 
That she had sickened--that my love had died— 
And that she had been buried—glorified— 

And that her eyes looked on me, in my sleep, 

As stars look on themselves upon the deep, 
Which are but images of those in heaven-- 

And that to her the same sweet power was given 
To shadow forth her own identity 

‘On earth, when most obliged in heaven to be. 
And thus she met me. There was no decay 

In that mortality which passed away ! 

For when Death heard the song she sung for me, 
He froze the strings of her sweet harmony, 

And then she fell asleep—but,when she woke, 
The smiles of God upon her spirit broke. 


There was the tiny softness of each tress 
Hung out in rich, voluptuous gentleness, 

Like rays of morning light, upon her brow 

Of spotless alabaster, white as snow-- 

On which her heavenly ringlets, now so light, 
Were swayed to tangles by the breath of nizht. 
And then the meekness of her dark blue eye 
Shone like the sorrowing, pale serenity 

Of that first star which gems the arch of even. 
With light that rivals all the rest in heaven. 
For, if we gaze upon the heavens above, 
There is one vigil in that realm we love, 

In our adoring, more than all the rest, 

nd this we call the region of the blest. 

The essence of her thoughts was like perfume 
Which the dead flower exhales upon the tomb 
Of infancy, who died like that same flower, 
Leaving her fragrance for an after hour, 

And casting on the heart which echoed hers, 

A plaintve sweetness which was turned to tears! 
And when she spoke, my soul began to hear 
Words that seemed echoed from some heavenly sphereg, 
So musical, that he who heard her then, 

Shall never listen to such sounds again ! 

So eloquent that he who dreamed her near, 
Had almost waked up with the joy of fear! 
So full of harmony that, ere he woke, 

The soft sweet tide upon his spirit broke, 

And all his waking faculties were drowned 
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{n the soft echoes of the soul of sound. 

They were those long remembered tones which came, 
Like some young bird upon the hand when tame 
From out the wells of Memory, to mock 

All earthly sounds, like some young infant’s talk, 
Whose words, like dews, upon the flowers of sense, 
Wet all their leaves with drops of innocence. 


She seemed the incarnation of some flower 
That had been nurtured in the heavenly bower 
Of Paradise, beneath her own sweet smiles, 
Fresh from the gardens of the Blessed Isles, 

A dream incarnate of the soul of love, 

Whose form had just descended from above, 
And whose excessive beauty was so bright, 
That, on her pathway, there were beams of lighit 
Shed from her radiance, like the Milky Way, 
Made by the chariot of the god of day ; 

Or, like the golden pathway which the sun 
Leaves on the ocean when the day is done. 


Her presence was the absence of all things, 
Except the beautiful, from whom it springs. 

The warblings of her tongue—her radiant looks— 
Were like the bablings of the sunlit brooks 
Leaping at midnight over erystal rocks 

To wake up Silence from her sleep. Her.locks 
Lay floating on her bosom, like the sea 

Waked by the moon from his tranquility. 

fend when she spoke the lispings of her words 
Were like the rustlings of the wings of birds, 
Which, roaring through my soul, came to my breast, 
And made the rose-leaves of my heart their nest ; 
For, when they dropt from her celestial lips, 
They fell upon my soul, like the eclipse 

That passes on clear waters when the dew 

Falls out of heaven upon the lake so blue ; 

And it was thus disturbed by the refined 

And gentle eloquence of her soft mind, 

As when some fountain, in the calm of even, 

Is swayed to dimples by the breath of heaven. 
She was the beautiful of natural truth 

Made visible in that immortal youth 

Of heavenly glory which can never die, 

But is the semblance of its Sire on high: 


And in her hand she seemed to bring to me 

A rose-tinct shell, which sung, in prophecy, 

A song of many voices, which were all 

In unison, like some clear waterfall 

Of many streams, which made the still of night 
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olian modulations, till,the might 
‘And majesty of musit spread around 

In one sweet atmosphere of heavenly sound, 

Until the freshness of its drops, like rain 

Falling on snow, dissolved my heart of pain, 

And then flowed on in one continuous sea 

Of liquid joy in waves of harmony. 

My griefs, like sunny clouds winged by the wind, 
Or frightened lambs, were scattered from my mind, 
And my much injured heart was left for years,. 

Free from the sorrows that beguiled its tears! 

{t was the home of song, whose mellow tones 

Were soft as if they were Song’s little ones ; 
Whose infant lispings were like that first song 
Which flows in untaught sweetness from the tongue 
Of some lone urchin at some innocent play, 

Which he unconsciously sings all the day. 


And as the sea that, in their lifetime, bore, 
Will cast the same dead bodies on the shore, 
And leave them there upon the earth to lie, 
Retiring back again disgustingly. 

So did my heart eject the thought of sin, 
As death, for fear that it might rot therein ! 


And when my dream of mortal joy was made 
Out of that heavenly picture without shade, 
She bent her eyes upon me, in their love, 
Like the soft meekness of the new caught dove, 
And, looking on me thus, she called my soul, 
And bade me follow her to that sweet goal 

In heaven, through all the harvests of new spring, 
In joy beyond that soul’s imagining ! 

And then the fragrance of her balmy breath 

Fell on my icy heart like Heaven on Death, 

Until the spirit of her love became 

An orb among my thoughts of liquid flame! 

And then my being was absorbed in hers, 

And we became like one of two bright spheres, 
Feeding each other with the cloudless air 

Of our own light which glowed forever there. 


And we arose up from this world of sin, 

And then ascended into heaven, within 

A rainbow-girded chariot, drawn by Loves, 
Winged in their swiftness like two mateless doves 
Soaring away to find the Blessed Isles— 

Bright with the radiance of her own sweet smiles ; 
Buoyant with undulations, which seemed full 

Of heavenly harmonies, so beautiful, 
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From thie car’s motion, that we turned our ears 
And listened for the coming of two spheres! 
So swiftly did the chariot wheels up there, 
Winnow the lucid wavelets of that air, 
As ships ride on the billows of the sea, 
Making our journey undulatingly. 
And as the free air of the glorious sky 
Lifts up the pinions of the dove on high, 
That, once extended, cannot heip but soar— 
She raised her spirit from this world once more, 
And bore me through the infinite of space 
To those sweet Islands in that GLORIOUS PLACB 
Appointed for the righteous, where the sun 
Shall never set, to Him, th’ Erernat One! 
And in whose Temple, made not by the hands, 
Of man, she led me to the Promisep Lanps— 
_ A Temple whose divine immensity 
Spread out in size through all Eternity— 
On pavements of mosaick, set with gems 
Far richer than the costliest diadems, 
And walks of ivory inlaid with gold, 
Which all this mighty universe, if sold, 
And others numerous as the stars, were poor 
To purchase one small gem in that vast floor ! 
And like two doves, when one’s soft wing is spent, 
We helped each other on the way we went, 
And clung together, as the rose that cleaves 
To its own stem, though made’of different leaves, 
Till we were there, wherein, it seemed to me, 
The more we saw the more we wished to see, 
For knowledge was the wing that fanned desire, 
Which burnt within my heart like quenchless fire. 






There was no sun in that bright world above, 
For God had put his light out with His love! 
There was no moon in that bright world to shine, 
For she had darkened at the sun’s decline! 

There were no stars in that bright world to glow, 
For they went out because,the moon did so, 

But there were lambs upon the evergreen 

Of those sweet pastures, which were like the sheen 
Of sun-illumined snow seen on some day 

When heaven above is cloudless —for away 

Ant in that Paradise of fadeless flowers 

These deathless beauties kept their'tireless hours, 
Making that word delightful, which would be 
Were there nothing but its serenity. 
And there were groves full of melodious birds, 
Whose songs had more intelligence than words, 
Answering the jocund gladness from the vales 
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Of the sweet music of the Nightingales 
And there were mocking birds on every tree, 
Singing through all that wide immensity, 

In concert with the songs of other birds, 
Without one syllable of their own words, 
Eccept enough by which they might be known, 
And prove that they had music of their own. 
Where flowers continue throughout all the year, 
And winter never comes as it does here, 

But where they bloom forever in his sight, 

Like smiles upon young children in delight, 
And fill the air with fragrance all around, 

Like clouds of incense from the waves of sound. 
Where morning breaks, but not to pass away, 
And evening comes, but not to end the day. 
Where all possess one Harvest of delight, 

And one Erernat Day that has no night. 

And where the rivers are like streams of song, 
Which flow in crystal purity along 

The islands of sweet spices to the sea 

Of their own birth in waves of melody ; 

And from whose labyrinthine vistas fawns 

Of heavenly beauty leap the smiling lawns, 
Where, always, in the season of their love, 
Which is forever, in that world above, 

They match, like turtle doves in mating-time, 
And lie together on sweet beds of thyme. 


Alas! for those fawn-footed days of youth, 

Which trod on thorns, amid the bowers of Truth, 
And left the rose leaves, which they bruised, behind, 
To waste their fragrance on the wolfish wind ! 

And now the gardner, Memory may go back, 

From manhood unto childhood on the track, 

And reach, most patiently for those sweet bowers, 
But he will only find the stems of flowers, 

And not the flowers themselves—for they are gone, 
And left the ghost of fragrance there alone! 


And as the Hindoo, hearing of sweet sounds, 
Thinks of that Paradise where joy abounds 
And where he:lived in pre-existent state, 

A spiritual being—so thy form has sate 

Upon my memory, like some gentle bird, 
Singing the sweetest song ear ever heard ; 

And soaring through my soul, has made thy rest 
In the warm noonday of my heart to rest— 
Making thy downy bosom soothe the pain 

That thou didst calm with thy dissolving strain. 
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I trod with no unhallowed steps the path 
That she had strewn with flowers, to her sweet death 
Among the mountains, where her tracks were seen 
Beside the crystal streams, where she had been, 
Imprinted in the dew-besprinkled sand, 

Like letters written by an angel’s hand ; 

But she had vanished from that lonely place 

To one more heavenly, where she left no trace 

Of all that had been, save that which now cloys, 
And is the epitaph of all my joys! 

And now the tumult of my heart is heard 

Above that sepulchre of hopes deferred, 

As Ocean rolls his billows over forms 
Of loveliness just buried by the storms! 






But as the stars are music notes of light 
Written by God upon the page of night, 

That sing to their own music while they shine— 
So thou art written on this soul of mine ; 

For, as an angel treads from star to star, 

One steps of light, to some bright world afar, 
Farther than men’s mortality ean see, 

I trod the harmonies of thought to thee. 


Oh! my lost Being! are we not to be 

United in that world eternally ? 

And are we not to mingle there in love, 

As we have alone on earth, in heaven above ? 

And are we not to meet as we have done 

On earth, when we were both the same as one? 

And are we not to be as we have been, 

So much each other that we knew not sin ? 

Oh! if the hours that we have spent were given 

To win my spirit from this world to heaven; 

And if thou art the being that thou wert 

When we were both united—when my heart, 

In all the fulness of its love, was thine, 

And thine, in all its tenderness, was mine ; 

iy al And if to cling to that which we hold dear, 

“Wy Give happiness—thou canst not leave me here ? 

And if there is, beyond mortality, 

A better home than this—Oh ! let me die ! 

And sink as sweetly to my last repose 

As when the perfume dies out of the rose ! 

7 And all the thunders of dissolving Fate, 

Bul By which our spirits have grown seperate, 

a i, Shall never shake this monument of mine 
F Built on th? Eternal rock of love like thine. 
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BYRON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. II. 
[Compiled by the late Editor.]' 





We left off at the criticisms of Sir Walter Scott, and Sir Egerton 
Brydges, on the first and second cantos of Childe Harold. We will 
record one other opinion of Scott, upon the following stanzas of the 
third canto : 

“Self exiled Harold wanders forth again, 
With nought of life left, but with less of gloom ; 
“~ The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 
That all was one on this side the tomb, 
Had made despair a smilingness assume, 
Which though ’twere wild, as on the plunder’d wreck, 
When mariners would manly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck, 
Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check.” 


Sir Walter remarks : 

“These stanzas, in whicathe author, adopting more distinctly the character of 
Childe Harolds than in the original poem, assigns the cause why he had resumed his 
pilgrim’s staff, when it was hoped he had sat down for life a denizen of his native 
country, abound with much moral interest and poetic beauty. The commentary 
through which the meaning of this melancholy tale is rendered obvious, is still in 
vivid remembrance ; for the errors of those who excel their fellows, in gifts and ac- 
complishments are not soon forgotten. Those scenes, ever most painful to the bosor, 
were rendered yet more so by public discussion, and it is at least possible that 
amongst those who exclaimed most loudly on this unhappy occasion, were some in 
whose eyes literary superiority exaggerated Lord Byron’s offence. The scene may 
be described in a few words. The wise condemned, the good regretted ; the multi- 
tude, idle or maliciously inquisitive, rushed from place to place, gathered gossip, 
which they mangled and exaggerated,while they repeated it; and imprudence, ever 
ready to hitch itself into notoriety, hooked on, as Falstaff enjoins Bardolph, blustered, 
bullied, and talked of pleading a cause,” and “taking aside.” 

Poor Byron! he married to a proud, cold woman, a statue whom he 
thought full of the poetry and beauty of his ideal, but he found her re- 
pulsive, high tempered, imperious, and in later years, unrelenting. She 
never felt pride at his glory, or had tears for his fauits, but upon his 
character in all its sublimity and all its errors, she looked with an un- 
sympathizing heart and an unmourning eye. Mathews, the celebrated 
comedian, was invited by Walter Scott to lunch with him and Byron 
in London, and the player says, in his memoirs, that he never saw so 

handsome a man as Byron. British society corrupt and tainted in the 
higher circles, if we may judge from the numerons crim. con. proceed - 
Ings in their Courts of Law, was jealousof Byron. He was the rage 
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394 BYRON. 1839,] “Apel 
and men were envious that their wives should gaze with rapture on 
his portrait ; and being too handsome to be unloved, he was banished 
from the fellowship of his peers, with every accusation that fear and 
malice could heap upon his devoted head. 
We will pass over some remarks upon the sixty-fourth stanza of the 
third canto, and come to a charaeteristic opinion of the Blackwood 
editor, crutch-travelling Christopher North, alias, Professor Wilson. 
“The commonwealth of Kings, the men of Rome! 
And even since, and now, fair Italy ! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of ali Art yields, and nature can decree 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced, 
XXVII. 
The moon is up, and yet it is not night, 
Sunset divides the sky with her a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height OF tl 
Of blue Frinle’s mountains. Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours, seems to be “The 
Melted to one vast iris of the west, Florence. 
Where the day joins the past Eternity, poet, wh 
While on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest associati 
Ploats through the azure air—an island of the blest.” He has g 
Canto 4th, Childe Harold, his disav 
q poet, wh 
Reviewing the aforegoing lines Wilson remarks: country. 
“‘ The whole of this canto is rich in description of Nature. The love of Nature more thi 
now appears as a distinct passion in Byron’s mind. It isa love that does not rest in to have 
a beholding, nor is satisfied with describing, what is before him. It has a power and whose s 
a being, blending itself with the poets very life. Though Byron had, with his real have bet 
3 wt eyes, perhaps seen more of nature than ever was permitted to any great poet, yet he are all s 
| never before seemed to open his whole heart to her genial impulses. But in this he is to tell h 
changed ; and in this and the fourth cantos of Childe Harold, he will stand a com- foil ; his 
parison with the best descriptive poets in this age of descriptive poetry.” passion 
i illustrat 
XLIX. splendo 
a must fo 
. Then too, the goddess loves in stone, and fills will gai 
4 Theair around with beauty ; we inhale for relic 
i t The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils on the 
Part of its immortality ; the veil of the 


Of heaven is half undrawn; within the pale 








SYRON. 


We s.and. and in that form and face behold 

What mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail ; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 

“invy the innate flash which such a soul could mould. 


L. 


We gaze around and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fullness; there—for ever there 
Chained to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depaii, 
Away !—there need no words, nor terms precise, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where pedantry gulls folly, we have eyes: 
Blood, pulse, and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s prize. 
# * * * * * 
I leave to learned fingers, and wise hands, 
The artist and the ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend, &c. &c. 
Canto 4th, Child Harold. 


Of the aforegoing, thus speaks Professor Wilson, again: 


“The delight with which the Pilgrim contemplates the ancient Greek statues at 
Florence, and afterwards at Rome, is such as might have been expected from any great 
poet, whose youthful mind had, like his, been imbibed with those classical ideas and 
associations which afford so many sources of pleasure, through every period of life. 
He has gazed upon these masterpieces of art with a more susceptible, and in spite of 
his disavowal, with a more learned eye, than can be traced in the effusions of any 
poet, who had previously expressed in any formal manner, his admiration of their 
country. It may appear fanciful to say so, but we think the genius of Byron is 
more than that of any other modern poet, akin to that peculiar genius, which seems 
to have been diffused among all the poets and artists of ancient Greece ; and in 
whose spirit, above all its other wonders, the great specimens of sculpture seem to 
have been conceived and executed. His creations, whether of beauty or of strength, 
are all single creations. He requires no grouping to give effect to his favorites, or 
to tell his story. His heroines are all solitary symbols of loveliness, which require no 
foil ; his heroes stand alone as upon marble pedestals, displaying the naked power of 
passion, or the wrapped up and resuming energy of grief. The artist who would 
illustrate, as it is called, the works of any of our other poets, must borrow the mimic 
splendors of the pencil. He who would transfer into another vehicle the spirit of Byron 
must form the liquid metal, or hew the stubborn rock. What he loses in ease, he 
will gain in power. He might draw from Medora, Gulnare, Lara,jor poet A int 
for relievos, worthy of enthusiasm almost as great as Harold has himself disp aye 
on the contemplation of the loveliest and the sternest relics of the inimitable genius 
of the Greeks.” 
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And on thy happy shore a temple® still, 

Of small aud delicate proportion keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 

Thy current’s calmness, oft from out it leaps 

The finny dazler with the glittering scales, 

Whe dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While chance, some scattered water-lily sails, 

Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 


LXVIII. 





Pass not unblest the genius of the place} . — 
If through the air a zephyr more serene deep a 
Win to the brow, ’tis his ; and if ye trace oo 
Along his margin a more eloquent green, 
If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkles its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With nature’s baptisms, ’tis to him ye must 
Pay orisous for this suspension of disgust. 
Ath Canto, Childe Harold. 
“ Perhaps there are no verses in our language of happier descriptive power than 
the two preceding stanzas, which characterize the Clitumnus. In general, poets 
find it so difficult to leave an interesting subject, that they injure the distinctness of 
the description by loading it so as to embarrass rather than excite the fancy of the 
reader, or else, to avoid that fault, they confine themselves to cold and abstract gen- stele 
eralities. Byron has, in these stanzas, admirably steered his course betwixt these Thi 
extremes; while they present the outlines of a picture as pure and as brilliant as : Lord B 
those of Claude Lorraine, the task of filling up the more minute particulars is judi- unaffect 
ciously left to the imagination of the reader; and it must be dull indeed if it does he lister 
not supply what the poet has left unsaid, or but generally and briefly intimated. pestuou 
While the eye glances over the lines, we seem to feel the refreshing coolness of the ten yea 
scene~-we hear the bubbling tale of the more rapid streams, and see the slender his hav 
proportions of the rural temple reflected in the crystal depth of the calm pool.” enone 
Bishop Heber. prep 
AP he sullen ¢ 
For the benefit of those of our readers whose imaginations may fall broke | 
under the category “ dull,’ we will fill up from H. W. Williams, the did he 
a outlines with the genuine edifice. The temple fronting the river is of Hood’: 
2 an oblong form, in the Corinthian order. Four columns support the prea 
at pediment, the shafts of which are covered in spiral lines, and in forms This f 
to represent the scales of fishes; the bases, too, are richly sculptured. toil, a: 
This architectural gem stands upon a flowery bank, and smiles upon learne 
5 g p y bank, 
Mi the ** calm pool” beneath. pees 
BP 
* Temple of the Clitumnus seldom visited by travellers, though celebrated by by § 
Addison and Dryden. y st 
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Tully was not so eloquent as thou, t 
Thou nameless column with the buried base ! 

What are the laurels of the Cesar’s brow ? 

Crown me with ivy from his dwelling place. 

Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 

Titus or Trajanies? No! ’tis that of Time: 

Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 

Scoffing, and apostolic statues climb 

*To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime. 

Canto IV. Childe Harold—Hist. Recollections. 



















“The Palatine is one mass of ruins; the voice of Marius could not sound more 
deep and solemn among the ruined arches of Carthage, than the strains of the Pil- 
grim amid the broken shrines and fallen statues of her subduer.”—Bishop Heber. 









CLXXXIV. 






And I have loved thee, ocean, and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 

I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 

Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror—t’was a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my head upon thy mane, as I do here. 
Canto IV. Childe Harold. 
















“This passage would perhaps be read without emotion, if we did not know that 
Lord Byron was here describing his actual feelings and habits, and that this was an 
unaffected picture of his propensities and amusements even from childhood,—when 
he listened to the roar, and watched the bursts of the Northern Ocean on the tem- 
pestuous shores of Aberdeenshire. It was a fearful and violent change at the age of 

ten years to be separated from this congenial solitude—this independence so suited to 

his haughty and contemplative spirit—this rude grandeur of nature--and thrown 

among the more worldly-minded and selfish ferocity, the affected polish of repelling 

coxcombry, of a great public school. How many thousand times did the moody, 

sullen and indignant boy wish himself back to the keen air and boisterous billows that 
broke lonely upon the simple and soul-imaginating haunts of his childhood. How 
did he prefer some great story ; some tale of second sight; some relation of Robin 
Hood’s feats; some harrowing narrative of buccaneer exploits, to all of Horace, and 
Virgil, and Homer, that was dinned into his republican spirit! To the shock of this 
change is, I suspect, to be traced much of the eccentricity of Lord Byron’s future life. 
This fourth canto is the fruit of a mind which had stored itself with great care and 
toil, and had digested, with profound reflection and intense vigor, what it had 
learned; the sentiments are pot such as lie on the surface, but could only be 
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* The column of Trajan is surmounted by a statue of St. Peter; that of Aurelian 
by St. Paul. 
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awakened by long meditation. Whoever reads it, and is not impressed with the 
many grand virtues as well as gigantic powers of the mind that wrote it, seems to me 
to afford a proof both of insensibility of heart and great stupidity of intellect. 

Sir Egerton Brydges. 


CLXXXV. 


My task is done—my song hath ceased—my theme 
Has died into an echo; it is fit 

The spell should break of this protracted dream. 

The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 

My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ,— 
Would it were worthier! but I am rot now 

That which I have been—and my visions flit 

Less palpably before me—and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint and low. 


CLXXXVI. 


Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been-- 

A sound which makes us linger; yet, farewell! 

Ye! whe have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 

A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoes, and scallop shell ; 
Farewell! with nim alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were with rou, the moral of his strain! 


Concluding Stanzas of Childe Harold. 


“Tt was a thought worthy of the great spirit of Byron, after exhibiting to us his 
Pilgrim amidst all the most striking scenes of earthly grandeur and earthly decay,— 
after teaching us, like him, to sicken over the mutability, and vanity, and emptiness 
of human greatness, to conduct him and us to the borders of “the great deep.” 
[t is there that we may perceive an image of the awful and unchangeable abyss of 
eternity, into whose bosom so much has sunk, and all shall one day sink,—of 
that eternity wherein the scorn and the contempt of man, and the melancholy great, 
and the fretting of litthe minds, shall be at rest forever. No one but a true poet of 
man and of nature, would have dared to frame such a termination for such a pil- 
grimage. The image of the wanderer may be well associated for a time with the 
rock of Calpe, the shattered temples of Athens, or the gigantie fragments of Rome: 
but when we wish to think of this dark personification as of a thing which is, where 
can we so well imagine him to have his daily haunt as by the roaring of the waves. 

Professor Wilson. 


It is curious to find the Blackwood Magazine, over which, in the 
plentitude of power, presides Professor Wilson, a few months back, 
criticising in the most satirical mood, the very verses to the Ocean, 
above referred to so eulogistically by the same Professor Wilson in 
1812 and ’13. The review we allude to as having appeared in Black- 
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wood, asserted that the verses to the Ocean, were trite, affected, and 
devoid of imagery. It must have been that while the glorious old 
Editor took kis evening nap, with his head Jeaning upon one cf his 
own “vases,” some interloper seized the idle pen, and forging the 
familiar hand of * Kit North,” poured forth through “ Maga,” his en- 
yvenomed spite and critical trash. 





SOLOMON ENTERING JERUSALEM: 
BY WM. B. FAIRCHILD. 


“ They all hold swords, being expert in war ; every man hath a sword upon his thigh.” 
Sone or Sotomon, 


They came—a glittering host, 
In all the pride of war— 

And that proud rank was Juda’s boast— 
And round the monarch’s car, 

With sword and lance, their defiles clos’d, 
Like rays around a star. 


On to Jerusalem—- 
The christian’s enshrined hall, 

Who sat enthroned like purest gem 
In beauty’s coronal-- 

They marched, those armed and glittering men, 
Each one a conqueror—all ! 


And then the people sway’d 
With reverence aside, 

As pass’d that monarch’s car, arrayed 
In all the pomp of pride— 

And dazzled with the bright parade, 
On swept th’ o’erwhelming tide. 


Amongst that swelling throng 
Loud shouts of joy were heard, 

And aloft was raised the welcome song, 
Their love for him had stirred— 

For him, their chosen, whom no wrong 
His bright career had blurred. 


Xena, Onto, 1839. 
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CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
DR. WYLIE’S ADDRESS. 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE PuHiLomaTHEAN Society oF tHe Wasasn 
Coutece, (Ixpiana.) By A. Write, D. D. July 10, 1838. Published by the 
Society. pp. 24. S8vo. 

The zeal for social improvement which characterizes the present 
century, is occasionally displayed, it must be admitted, in useless or 
mischievous schemes. Among these may be ranked the crusade 
against Classical Literature, which it has become fashionable to preach. 
This fanatical warfare has been conducted, not only by projectors hav- 
ing the apviogy, such as it is, of ignorance, but by individuals of genius, 
learning, and authority among their fellow-men. It is painful to find 
among them the name of the late lamented Thomas S. Grimke, of South 
Carolina, aman whose abilities and philanthropy, had deservedly gained 
for him high reputation and extensive influence; but whose claims on 
the attention of posterity, have, we fear, been seriously impaired by his 
attempt to exclude the Greek and Latin authors from our schools and 
colleges ;—an attempt about as rational as his other scheme to conform 
the spelling of the English language to the standard of a various and 
ever fluctuating pronunciation. The specimen furnished by Mr. 
Grimke, in illustration of this notable contrivance, settled its fate at 
once and forever with the public. The merits of his proscription of 
the Greek and Latin languages could not of course be tried by a test 
so direct, or it would probably have received as summary a condem- 
nation. 

The argument founded on the alleged waste of time in the study of 
the classics, at first sight seems well calculated to obtain favor in a 
country remarkable, like the United States, for rapidity of movement, 
physical and moral, and impatience for results. But these qualities of 
the American character are happily counterbalanced by a sobriety, 
which repels innovations of which the utility is not clearly perceived. 

The spirit of the principle “ nolumus leges Anglia mutari,” has not 
been less operative with the American people, than among their British 
ancestors. Its influence is visible in every stage of our history, and 
throughout the whole fabric of our institutions and manners. Its power 
as a preventive of many excesses to which popular governments are lia- 
ble, has been signally manifested for halfa century ; and its conservative 
efficacy may be relied on to cheek any onslaugiit on established modes of 
thinking in regard to subjects of general interest. ‘The importance of 
an early acquaintance with the classical writers of antiquity, has been 
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recognised in all our systems of education and seminaries of learning, 
which possess any credit with the public. The opinion implied in the 

recognition stands upon grounds which we believe to be impregnable. 

We shall now advert to only one or two of these, as we shall presently 

call the attention of our readers to a defence of classical studies, in 

language far more effective than any within our power to employ. 

In the first place, the faculties of the youthful mind are more advan- 
tageously exercised by a study of the classics than by any other study 
within its grasp. ‘The notion that memory only is concerned in the trans- 
lation of a passage from a foreign to the vernacular tongue, is one of 
those ‘‘ idola tribus,” on which Lord Bacon has taught us to place the 
true value. The process of translation involves the comparison of ideas, 
and thus constantly, though gent!y, exercises the judgment. Memory, 
itis true, does the greater, the easier, and therefore the more attractive 
pat of the work. ‘The agency of the judgment, though necessarily 
co-operating, is unfelt; and it is precisely this unconsciousness on the 
part of the learner that enables him to perform his task without dis- 
gust. ‘The boy, seven years old, who would retreat in despair from a 
sum in arithmetic, may be allured into the very process of abstraction 
thus abandoned, by an employment of his mind which presents images 
to it at the same time. 

In the second place, the knowledge thus acquired is likely, from the 
comparative difficulty of the acquisition, to be more durably fixed in 
the pupil’s mind, than information derived from vernacular authors. 
To this is to be added, the tendency of classical studies to refine his 
taste, and to familiarize him with just moral sentiments, at an age 
when his faculties are most susceptible of impressions. 'The Greek 
and Latin works which have descended to us are the survivors of a 
large mass of writings which time and accident have destroyed ; and 
so far as their preservation has been deliberate, itis to be ascribed 
1o their excellence. They were moreover written befure the art 
of printing was invented, and when the scarcity of mechanical ma- 
terials led to great care and proportional accuracy in composition. 
When to these considerations it is added, that the classical tongues, 
having leng since ceased to be spoken, are free from the fluctuations 
which prevent every effort, however successful, of modern literature 
from being a fixed standard, it is difficult to imagine an advantageous 
substitute, in our schools, for classical studies. 

We rejoice that they have found so able a champion as Dr. Wy- 
L1£, Who has treated his subject in a mode at once philosophical and 
popular. After defining the phrase “Liberal Education” to mean an 
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education which sets the mind “free from all those prejudices and 
modes of thinking, which tend to confine its views and cramp its ener- 
gies,’ he thus proceeds : 


“Experience teaches two ways of effecting this. First, giving to the mind such 
employments as will exercise each of its faculties in a manner suited to its nature and 
lace in the mental system, and all of them in their proper proportion; so that the 
whole mind, in allits functions, may be properly deveioped. For, when this is the 
case it will be free in its operations. Second, by enlarging the sphere of our know- 
ledge, especially in regard to those great principles and analogies on which all science 
rests; and as to matters of opinion and feeling, bringing the mind in contact as it 
were, with as many other minds as possible, especially those of the first order. 

“The first of these methods may be illustrated by the effect of exercise upon the 
body. If you exercise any particular organ or limb you increase its vigor and activity- 
And, to preserve the parts of the body in their due proportions, they must be exer” 
cised in proportion. If not, the movementsof the body will not be free and easy, but 
constrained and awkward. 

** As to the second: let it be remarked, that the more the mind is confined to one 
particular circle of objects, the less liberal it becomes in its views and opinions. Its 
energies seem to be crippled by confinement. The mind needs room in which to ex- 
patiate, and give full swing to its faculties. It needs variety of objects to give suffi, 
cient scope to the discursive powers. It is natural, and even necessary, that in forming 
our judgments we should always start from objects and thoughts which are familiar 
to us, and apply the rules of judging which we have been used to employ among them 
to other objects and thoughts. Henee it happens that the views which we take of 
things without our sphere will be partial, distorted, discolored, inevitably wrong ani 
sometimes ridiculously absurd. For, how can a mam reason correctly on subjects about 
which he knows nothing? In sucha case he must either suspend his judgment, and 
wait for further light, or judge by random, or implicitly submit to the guidance of 
some leader in whose superior knowledge he can have confidence. Which of these 
courses the ignorant are apt to take is well known. And if they would wisely use 
the small degree of knowledge they have in selecting their guides, it would be the less 
matter. But, unfortunately for themselves, they are too easily caught by flattery and 
imposed upon by bold and arrogant pretensions, and captivated by those base arts 
which such guides as they might safely follow know not how to practise. But a 
knave always understands his vocation, and, as he has no scruples, never fails to 
make them his prey. Hence knaves and demagogues are always opposed to educa- 
tion, especially to liberal education and to the liberally educated; for they well know 
that, whenever the public mind becomes enlightened, their power is at an end. 

“The division of labor, (which is of such mighty efficacy in multiplying the pro- 
ducts of mechanical industry, that, as in the instance cited by Smith in his “Wealth 
of Nations,” with it ten men can in a day make 48,000 pins, whereas they could 
without it make but 200,) affords some striking illustrations of the effect which con- 
finement to a narrow circle of thought has in producing mental imbecility and its un- 
happy consequences. Take, for instance, one of these mechanics whose business it 
is, and, through life, has been, to point pins, and what that is great, or noble, or libe- 
ral, would you expect to find in the train of his conceptions? They all revolve on 
the point of a pin. Fixed to the same spot from day to day he has become, as it 
were, a part of the machine whose operations he assists. One sole object, one single 
idea comes up in an unvaried succession of unit after unit, and that is—the point of @ 
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pin. Now take this man, expert and knowing as he is, in his little sphere of point. 
ing pins, and put him along with the most unlettered, uncouth stripling you can find 
in the woods of Indiana, into some scene of peril that shall be equally new to both, 
and, whether the scene be laid on ocean or on land, in peace or in war, you will soon 
see which of the two is most of a man, that is, which of the two has been most libe- 
rally educated. The man of pins is confounded and paralysed. But the Hoosier, 
who has rambled over mountain and forest, and met, every day of his life, with some 
new object to awaken his attention, or some new adventure to sharpen his wit, and 
who, though he has never pointed a pin, has tried his hand at almost every thing 
else, gathers up his thoughts in a moment, and concentrating them upen the difficulty 
before him, by a ready adjustment of the means within his reach to the exigencies of 
the case, extricates both himself and his astounded companion, over whom he hence- 
forth asserts that superiority which, in times of trial, men of narrow views are com~ 
pelled to yield to those whose eye can command a wider horizon. 

“That we may view this matter in a somewhat different light, let us contemplate 
an individual placed all his life, not indeed in the same local position, as in the in- 
stance just given, but, if I may so term it, in the same metaphysica! position—I mean 
the case of a man, who is all the time conversant with the same circle of moral and 
intellectual influences—a man, for instance, who has been brought up, and who has 
lived, moved and breathed, amidst the atmosphere and the many angled arrange- 
ments of some one of the straightest sects. What, I ask, will be the cast and com- 
plexion of such a man’s mind? Will there be any thing liberal, any thing free, any 
thing manly in his turn of thought? ‘Will there be any thing original, or even any 
thing individual about him? Will he not be, emphatically, “alter et idem,” the same 
in type and character with every other of the sect, and different only as it respects his 
separate personality, his individual consciousness and peculiarities? Indeed, I 
searcely know whether even these should be excepted. For you may observe that 
the peculiarities of the sect, when they have-become inveterate, assume a fixedness 
and rigidity, which impress their signs on the whole person ; so that his very countes 
nance and gestures, his air, manner and gait, his tone, accent and phraseology, his 
whole exterior and every thing about him, proclaim at once, to every observer, that 
there stands before him, not an individual, but a platonic idea personified. The 
Species bodied forth in its form, but having no separate subsistence. Now, what 
would it avail for such an Abstraction to extend his acquaintance among men so long 
as he confines himself to those of his own sort, that is, other Abstractions specifically 
the same? He wouldonly find himself in every man and woman he meets—in spite 
of the caution, “Ne te quesiveris extra.” Let him travel from one extremity to the 
other of his Holy Land, and make circuit after circuit, intersecting his own track, at 
every return and under every possible angle, till his peregrinations, if drawn on a 
map, should exhibit the likeness of a diagram of the Ptolmaic System, yet would he 
not, in weaving all this maze, run foul of a single idea, or shade of an’ ~a which 
might modify his former conceptions. 

“What I have just now said of sects in religion, is also true of sects in philosophy, 
parties in politics, nations, classes of men, as distinguished by their condition or rank in 
Society, their business and active pursuits, and whatever else tends to confine the 
thoughts of men within a particular sphere. So that, if we would give a liberal edu- 
cation to the student, we must teach him to do as Abraham did, “go out” from his 
country and his kindred, and in obedience to the call of Truth, breaking loose from his 

old associations and bidding an eternal adieu to all his narrow conceptions, expatiate 
freely in the great world of thought. 
vou. 1—55. 
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Having thus, as we think, rendered sufficiently clear, the two great principles 
on which a Liberal Education must be conducted, let us next enquire, whether the 
study of the Greek and Roman Classics, (which for sake of brevity, I shall hereafter 

call simply the classics) is well adapted as a measure of bringing these principles into 

successful operation. 

And, in the first place, 1 would remark that, in acquiring the knowledge of the clas. 
sics, the student has to go through a series of mental exercises which is admirably 
adapted to give precision to his conceptions. This art of thinking with precision, 
can never be readily gained by one who is acquainted with his mother tongue only, 

“ From our very infancy, our thoughts are, by habit, so intimately connected, I had 
almost said blended, with words that we can hardly separatethem. But till the pow- 
er of doing this at pleasure is acquired, we can never think correctly, for we shall 
always be in danger of misapplying words, both as they occur in the language of others 
and as we employ them in our own meditations. For, I suppose, you are aware that 
men generally think in words. One of the most ingenious and useful parts of Locke’s 
justly celebrated treatise on the Human Understanding, is intended to illustrate the 
influence of words over our thoughts, and to show how they are apt to mislead us. 
Yet Locke himself has fallen into the very same error against which he was at so 
much pains to guard his reader. One instance [ shall notice. A leading doctrine in 
the philosophy of Des Cartes, was that of Innate Ideas. In his zeal to oppose this 
doctrine, Locke, as is very common in controversy, was beguiled into the opposite er- 
ror, that of maintaining that not only our ideas but our very faculties are acquired, the 
mind being at first, like a clean sheet of paper, indifferent alike to all impressions. In 
attempting to disprove the existence of the original faculty called conscience, he al- 
leges that if it were original or innate, it would be universal and uniform in its de- 
cisions. And then he cites instances to the contrary; among others, Sparta, where, 

he says, theft, a thing condemned by the laws of all other nations, was not only prac- 
tised, but encouraged by public sentiment. The fallacy in this instance, lies in the 
word theft. For what the Spartans allowed, in certain circumstances, in their chil- 
dren, was not the same thing which, according to our laws and those of other na- 
tions, is called theft, but it was the taking of the property of another, not without 
his consent, which is the principal thing in theft, but with it, provided it were done 
dexterously and secretly. Otherwise the offender was punished. The dexterity of the 
deed took away its criminality, the policy of the state being such as to encourage this 
quality in the children. The following is among my most vivid and earliest recollec- 
tions. Whenalad of five or six years old, I remember to have run, for hours to- 
gether, after the heels of a Dutchman, who was mowing in my father’s meadow. I 
followed him—taking good care not to come too near the point of the scythe, as it 
came out, at every stroke, from beneath the swathe—jabbering to him and asking him 
questions. Among others, this, what he called knife in Dutch. He said “messer.” 
Messer! messer ! I repeated to myself. The man makes fun of me. I see no culting 
property in messer—and then I pronounced knife, knife. It seemed sharp. The 
word was in my thoughts, and by some painful and unlucky experiments, perfectly 
identified with the edged instrument, and it cost me many an effort to separate them; 
which, without the help of the blunter word messer, I do not know that I could have, 
at that time, effected atall. This was my first lesson in Philology. How ofton 
since, have I witnessed instances—not so harmless—of this same childish simplicity 
in people, who from their age, and standing in society, might have been thought to 
have “put away childish things.” Names, in a certain state of things, are affixed to 
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institutions, customs and modes of action. The spirit of the institution, custom, 
mode of action departs, or is changed, but the outward form remains. That draws 

with itthe name, and the name draws after it the censure, or the applause, aa the 
case may be, of the unreflecting crowd, who thus call evil good, and good evil, im- 
posed upon by aname. Words are very imperfect vehicles of thought and sentiment 
The moral quality of an action depends upon the circumstances, often upon a single 
circumstance. The physical attributes of the action remain and the name with them: 
but the circumstance which gives to the action its moral hue of turpitude, innocence, 
or merit, is absent. But men do not, or, in their madaess, will not notice this, and 
thus are hurried on to words and deeds of atrocity, or to acts of unmerited applause 
and reward, which are often not less criminal; and all through the influence of names. 
How easy were it to illustrate the truth of this remark, by instances drawn from 
passing events! The practice of knaves and impostors, in every age, has been to 
color over a bad cause with specious, and sacred and popular names. And stale as is 
the cusiom, and shallow as is the pretext, it is lamentable to think how frequently, 
and to what an extent, it is still successfully practised. 

Now, although [ am not so much of an enthusiast as to imagine that the study of 
the classics will put an end to the reign of this sort of imposture, yet, justice to my 
subject and to my own convictions, compels me to say, that its influence in this res- 
pect would not be small. 

“The power of the pen is great in modern times. And to whom, let me ask, but 
to the liberally educated, should the people look for the exercise of that power, which 
in its discriminating tact is the result of classical learning, and which, like the touch 
of Ithuriel’s spear, can make the insidious fiend start from the disguise in which he 
lurks, and stand forth to the public gaze in his own proper form and dimensions? 

Again: most of our ideas are complex, and we are never sure that we fully under- 
stand them, until we have resolved them into their elements. And I know of no way 
of doing this so readily, as by the application of that art of subtle analysis, which is 
insensibly, though certainly, acquired in learning the languages. To the mere En- 
glish reader, the same complex idea is apt to remain folded up in the envelope of its 
corresponding term. But the student of Latin, while searching for terms in his own 
language answerable to terms in the Latin which he wishes to translate, is compelled 
to look at the idea, without its envelope, and to take it apart, before he can succeed in 

his work. 

“Now Ican hardly tell you how important an instrument analysis is, in all the 
operations of the understanding. For this reason, I suppose, Lord Bacon compares 
aman who understands but one language to a bird with one wing. 

“But there is still another exercise of the power of analysis, for which the learner 
of the classics finds constant occasion. The idioms and construction of words into 
sentences being different in the Latin, for example, from those of the English, the 
learner soon finds that he cannot proceed along a Latin sentence, rendering word for 
word as he advances, but must first break up in his mind the whole texture of the 
ideas, as they are woven into the sentence, and then unite them again, with all their 
modifications, under a new arrangement, in his own language. ‘This is a task which 
ofien puts his powers of analysis and combination to the severest trial—powers, the 
very same, let me observe, which, when exercised on a somewhat more dangerous 
theatre, gained for N apoleon his almost miraculous victories during his first and second 

campaigns against the Austrians. E : 
“To give you my meaning in an instance or two of the simplest kind. In reading 
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the 2d ode of the Ist book of Horace, you find the phrase “terruit urbem.” Here if 
you translate the word “terruit” by the corresponding verb in English, “terrified” 
you immediately perceive you make nonsense of the passage, for it will not connect 
with what follows. So you set your wits to work, and after going through a process 
too subtle for me here minutely to describe, your mind has resolved the verb “ terruit” 
into two ideas, agency, and fear, and has taken to pieces the ideas of the Latin sen- 
tence, and combined them anew, under English terms: and you render the phrase 
thus, “had made the city fear lest” &c. and this translation of course you adopt 
because it connects with the context and makes good sense. I shall detain you by 
another instance, the reverse of the one just adduced in this respect, that what is di- 
vided in the Latin must be combined in the translation. It is Horace’s noble des. 
erintion of what Pope, whose genius very much resembles his, calls “ the noblest 
work of God,” the honest man, or as Horace styles him, the wise man. The whole 
passage deserves on account of its depth and elegance, to be quoted entire, and not 
only so, but studied. 


“ce 








Sapiens, sibi qui imperiosus, 
Quem neque pauperies, neque mors neque vincula terrent : 
Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis, et in seipso totus teres atque rotundus,— 
Externi ne quid valeat per leve morari ; 
In quem manca ruit semper fortuna.” 

I do not design to comment on this beautiful and just description. My business 
is only with the words, “totus, teres, rotundus.” A cylinder set on end is “teres’s 
We have no werd to express the idea alone. A section of the same cylinder placed 
on its side would be “rotundus.” Now combine both conceptions. and add the 
meaning of “totus,” and you have what, by taking a section of a cylinder, of 
equal length and thickness, and completely [totus] rounding it off in the direction of 
its axis, you might present to the senses—a sphere. So you would translate the 
whole phrase “in seipso” &c.—in himself a perfect sphere: a fine symbol of a com- 
plete and well proportioned character, in whichthere is nothing wanting, nothing 
excessive. 

“There are not only nicer shades of thought, but even palpable differences which 
may be discriminated by different words in one language, and not in another. Take 
the Latin verbs, eo, vado, proficiscor, which we render, in common, by the word go, or 
the verbs scio, nosco, cognosco, intelligo, which are all translated by the verb, to know, 
[though they denote different kinds of knowing,] as brief instances to illustrate 
what has just been remarked. Nor, let it be carefully noted, are these unimportant 
distinctions. To convince you of this, let us adduce one instance out of a thousand 

in which the acute Greeks have marked, in their discriminating language, three very 
different affections of the mind, which the duller genius of ours, has confounded under 
the common verb, to love. Yet for a parent to love his child is one thing—stergo ; 
for a friend to love a friend is another thinz : phileo, and for a young Sophomore to 
love his “ intended” is, as you imprudently know, quite another thing—erao. How 
unfortunate is it that the same word in our language which denotes this ardent but 
blind passion should also denote that pure and lofty and holy sentiment—for it is not 
a passion—which is due in its highest intensity to Him whom no man hath seen nor 
can see. How far this imperfection of our language may have contributed to certain 
indecencies in the religious poetry and religious practices of fanatics and enthusiasts, 
is a subject which demands consideration. One thing is very remarkable, that the 
religious language of such people, whether as it appears in their books or in the less 
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guarded effusions of their orators, is always tinctured, more or less, with the gross- 
ness of animal feeling. 

“Tt has been thought by some, whol presume have not sufficiently examined the 

subject, that the study of the languages strengthens none of the intellectual faculties 
but the memory. The very imperfect specimen that I have given, is, I trust, sufficent 
to show how far this opinion is from the truth. Did time permit us to go into a fuller 
investigation of this part of our argument, I am altogether confident that it might be 
abundantly shown, by proofs and examples, that for the purpose of giving to the mind 
that expertness and dexterity in the use of the most, if not all, of its intellectual 
powers, to which it is chiefly owing that one man surpasses another, whether as a 
speaker, a writer, or a statesman, or asa man of business, no species of mental dis- 
cipline has ever yet been discovered which can bear a comparison with the one under 
consideration. Mathematics will not. With all my partiality for this noble study, I 
must, nevertheless, declare that it excels that of the languages only in one point, that 
is, in increasing the mind’s power of discerning and tracing the relations of ideas in 
the categories of Quantity and Number, As to doing anything with all other kinds 
of ideas it is not only useless, but, if used alone, pernicious. The mere Mathemati- 
cian looks for demonstration out of his own sphere, where demonstration is not to be 
found. Sometimes, however, he thinks he finds it, and then he is dogmatical. And 
when he finds that he cannot find it, he becomes a skeptic and a fool. Besides, the 
mere mathematician is apt to be arrogant. His opinions are all axioms: and the su- 
periority of his science he transfers to himself. Flamstead thought that he was a 
much greater man than Sir Isaac Newton, because Sir Isaac made use of his calcula- 
tions, not having time to perform them himself.--Mathematics, for these reasons, if 
considered apart from other sciences better calculated to enlarge the min¢, may rather 
be considered an illiberal than a liberal study. Do not mistake me. I value and 
admire it. No course of study deserves to be called liberal which excludes it, or in 
which it holds not a high place; but let it not affect to look down on its compeers, 
much less presume to exclude them. The essential interests of our nature, whether 
for this world or the next, are involved in these subjects precisely, with which pure 
mathematics have least to do, and which, for that reason, the mere man of sines and 
angles treats with contempt.” 

The fling at mathematicians in the last sentence, though a little in the 
style of * slashing Bentley,” is not more stringent than the censure be- 
stowed on them more than forty years ago by so ripe a scholar and 
profound a moralist as Burke. Dr. Wylie makes out a fair case 
against them, and the severity of the retort is certainly excusable, 
when it is recollected that mathematics are the invaders who threaten 
to eject the learned doctor’s favorites from their long accustomed seats. 

Our readers will have seen from the foregoing extracts that the 
writer is a man whose habits of profound and accurate thinking eminent- 
ly qualify him for discussing his subject. His estimate of philological 
studies will scarcely seem too high to those who believe that ** words 
are things.” An interesting example of the historical uses of which 
they are capable occurs in a note to Hume’s Essay on the Populousness 
of Ancient Nations. ‘That writer arrives at the conclusion that slave 
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owners among the Romans were not fond of rearing slaves jn their 
families, by a philogical process so ingenious, and in its result so satis- 
factory, that we yield to the temptation of transcribing the whole pas- 
sage. The word “ Verna,” it will be recollected, was the Latin term 
for a slave, born and bred in the family of the master. Setting out 
from this point, Hume thus proceeds : 


“ As servus was the name of the genus, and verna of the species without any corre- 
lative, this forms a strong presumption, that the latter was by far the least numerous, 
It is an universal observation which we may form upon language, that where two re- 
lated parts of a whole bear any proportion to each other, in numbers, rank, or conside- 
ration, there are always correlative terms invented, which answer to both the parts and 
express their mutual relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, the term is 
only invented for the less, and marks its distinction from the whole. Thus man and 
woman, master and servant, father and son, prince and subject, stranger and citizen, 
are correlative terms. But the words seamen, carpenter, smith, sailor, &c. have no 
correlative terms, which express those who are no seamen, no carpenters, &e. Lan- 
guages differ very much with regard to the particular words where this distinction 
obtains ; and may hence afford very strong inferences concerning the manners and 
customs of different nations. ‘The military government of the Roman emperors had 
exalted the soldiery so high, that they balanced all the other orders of the State. 
Hence miles and paganus became relative terms; a thing, till then, unknown to 
ancient, and still so, to modern languages. Modern superstition exalted the clergy 
so high, that they overbalanced the whole State. Hence clergy and laity are terms 
opposed in all modern languages, and in these alone. And from the same principles I 
infer, that if the number of slaves bought by the Romans from foreign countries had 
not greatly exceded those which were bred at home, verna would have had a correla- 
tive, which would have expressed the former species of slaves. But those, it would 
seem, composed the main body of the ancient slaves, and the latter were but a few 
exceptions.” 


The length of the quotations already made obliges us to omit any 
extracts from Dr. Wylie’s remarks on the influence of the classics over 
the powers of the imagination and the taste, except the following :— 


A bad taste in literature, so far as it prevails, must exert a bad influence on morals. 

Just conceptions are the fountain of all excellence in speech ; and I should be slow 
to repose confidence in a man who in his style of composition is habitually imposed 
upon by the glare of false rhetoric. 

Let me suggest—for I can wait to do no more-—how this must be. Whence arises a 
bad taste in writing? From a bad mode of thinking undoubtedly. 

And will not a bade mode of thinging lead also to a bad mode of acting? Will 
not an absurd reasoner make a blundering statesman? And a bombastic speaker, a 
preposterous adviser? There is, in another respect, an intimate connection between 
a bad style of writing and speaking and lawless proceedings; this, that a people who 
love to listen to the ragings of that wordy tempest which bellowing orators are wont 
to use, to agitate their nerves withal—will, when this kind of excitement wears off, 
be likely to seek for excitement of a kindred nature in the licentious practices of the 
mob. Or should this not be the case, of one thing we may be certain, that having 
once forme] a false taste, they are never likely to relish that style of writing or mode 
of address in which Wisdom always delivers her lessons. 
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These observations are undoubtedly ingenious, and in the general pro- 
tably just; though the case of Cromwell is a conspicuous exception, 
and it is said “‘ exceptio probat regulam.” ‘The voice of posterity may 
be regarded as almost unanimous in placing that “ sagest of usurpers” 
in the highest rank among statesmen, and the very lowest among spea- 
kers. Never, perhaps, did politician commit fewer blunders, or give 
sounder advice than Oliver: never, perhaps, among men of any note, 
was there a more absurd reasoner or a worse speaker.* 





*Hume gives the following specimen of Cromwell’s eloquence, from his speech to 
Barebone’s Parliament, in 1653. 


“Indeed, I have but one word more to say to you, though in that perhaps I shall 
show my weakness: It is by way of encouragement to you in this work; give me 
leave to begin thus: I confess! never looked to have seen such a day as this, it may be 
nor you neither, when Jesus Christ should be so owned as he is at this day and in this 
work. Jesus Christ is owned this day by your call, and you own him by your wil- 
lingness to appear for him, and you manifest this as (far as poor creatures can do) to 
be a day of the power of Christ { know you will remember that scripture, he makes 
his people willing in the day of his power. God manifests it to be the day of the power 
of Christ, having through so much blood and so much tryal as has been upon this 
nation, he makes this one of the greatest mercies, next to his own son, to have his 
people called to the supreme authority. God hath owned his son, and hath owned 
you, and hath made you to own him. I confess, [ never looked to have seen such a 
day: I did not.” I suppose at this passage he cried: For he was very much given to 
weeping, and could at any time shed abundance of tears. The rest of the speech 
may be seen among Milton’s State Papers, page 106. It is very curious, and full of 
the same obscurity, confusion, embarrassment, and absurdity, which appear in almost 
all Oliver’s productions. 


An example still more curious, is Cromwell’s speech to the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee which waited on him with an offer of the crown. Hume gives this extract: 


“I confess, for it behoves me to deal plainly with you, I must confess, I would say, 
I hope, I may be understood in this, for indeed I must be tender what I say to such 
an audience as this; I say, I would be understood, that in this argument I do not 
make parallel betwixt men of a different mind and a parliament, which shall have 
their desires. I know there is no comparison, nor can it be urged upon me, that my 
words have the least color that way, because the parliament seems to give liberty to 
say any thing to you; as that, that is a tender of my humble seasons and judgement 
and opinion to them: and if I think they are such and wiil be such to them, and are 
faithful servants and will be so to the supreme authority, and the legislative where- 
soever it is: If I say, I should not teli you, knowing their minds to be so, I should 
not be faithful, if I should not tell you so, to the end you may report it to the parlia- 
ment: I shall say something for myself, for my own mind, I do protess it, Iam not a 
man scrupulous about words or names of such things { have not: But as Ihave the 
word of God, and I hope 1 shall ever have it, for the rule of my conscience, for my 
informations; so truly men that have been led in dark paths, through the providence 
and dispensation of God; why surely it is not to be objected to a man; for who can 
love to walk in the dark? But providence does so dispose. And though a man may 
impute his own folly and blindness to providence sinfully, yet it must be at my peril; 
the case may be that it is the providence of God, that doth lead men in darkness : I 
must need say, that I have had a great deal of experience of providence, and though 
itis no rule without or against the word, yet it is a very good expositor of the word 
inMany cases.” Conference at Whitehall. The great defect in Oliver’s speeches con- 
sis##mot in his want of elocution, but in his want of ideas. The sagacity of his ac- 
Uons, and the absurdity of his discourse, form the most prodigious contrast that ever 
was known. The collection of all his speeches, letters, sermons, (for he also wrote 
Sermons) would make a great curiosity, and with a few exceptions might justly pass 
for one of the most nonsensical books in the world. 
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After some pungent criticism on the taste of the day, which we com- a 
mend to the especial consideration of our Fourth-of-July orators, the and to 
Doctor thus disposes of another objection : relieve 

It has been said by those who decry the ancient classics, that there are models of a Wylie b 
good style sufficiently numerous for all the purpose of education in the works of Eng- thought 
lish authors. Supposing this to be the case, asI do not know but it is, yetI am the tra 
afraid, that the best of our English writers would be in as little favor with them, and 
some of them almost as unintelligible, as the Classics of Greece and Rome. Who above, ( 
among that class of whom I am speaking, relishes the simple and awful grandeur of brated ¢ 
Milton, the vigor of Shakespeare, the richness and case of Dryden, the concinnity We | 
and point of Pope, the grace of Addison, the stately majesty of Johnson, or the pun- remark 
gent plainness of Swift? Some of the more flashy passages of Pitt or of Burke may lawyer, 
perhaps be admired. But who cares for the solid argument of Erskine or of Butler, 
or the still more solid and condensed and almost oracular sayings of Bacon. Cud- ness, a 
worth is, I venture to say, as unintelligible to the mere English Scholar, as Juvenal or followit 
Plato. Let the English reader take the so much admired Allegro and Penseroso or view W 
Milton and tell me what he will find in them.—Let him take another English classic, “The 
which is still more common than Milton and in which there is every variety of style, ee 
both prose and poetry, and tell me what he will see there to admire. I refer to the sake 
Bible. Judah’s speech for Benjamin contains no eloquence, the discourses of Jesus “ “ 
no beauties, the Psalms of David no poetical elegance or sublimity, in the estimation - one 
of that class of critics and orators who decry the classics. cna 

The general correctness of these observations is undeniable. One sen- and vig 
tence, however, has escaped the learned author, without, it would seem, woe 
sufficient consideration. ‘ Some of the flashy passages of Pitt or Burke nih 
may perhaps be admired.” ‘That there are “flashy passages” in Burke, with pr 
may be admitted; but that such a critic as Dr. Wylie should have from co 
referred by no other token to one of the most eloquent orators, deep key of 
thinkers, and instructive moralists of any age or nation, is a riddle for Dr. 
which we can derive no other solution than a “‘lapsus penne.” He of hi 
might as well have described the sun to be a substance that sometimes classi 
has a little spot on it. The learned gentleman’s allusion to Burke is their 
not, however, so wonderful as his imputation of “flashy passages” to Pitt. which 
We are at a loss to determine which of the Pitts he means. There is the di 
nothing ‘‘ flasby”’ in the eloquence of the elder Pitt, afterwards Lord portal 
Chatham ; and in regard to his son, his eloquence is characterized by evide: 

the very reverse of such a fault. Though the speeches of the second well 

Pitt are admitted to have been the most effective which were ever litera 
pronounced in the British Parliament, they have but few striking of D 
passages; and this very peculiarity has been relied on by political grow 
opponents in their attempts to depreciate his eloquence. If the thori 


critics of the present day were called on to indicate the most pro- 
minent of the many excellences of his oratory, they would proba- 
bly point to the Attic taste which controlled his rich imagination, 
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and to the judgment which allowed only enough of ornament to 
relieve a ratiocination as rigid as that of Euclid or Locke. As Dr. 
Wylie had been speaking of poets in the next preceding sentence, we 
thought it possible, in our amazement, that he meant Christopher Pitt, 
the translator of Virgil. But then any thing * flashy” is as much 
above, or at least as far from, Pitt the poet, as it is below the two cele- 
brated orators and statesmen of that name. 

We regret that our limits prevent us from extracting Dr. Wylie’s 
remarks on the importance of classical studies to the theologian, the 
lawyer, and the physician. They are distinguished by his usual acute- 
ness, and are not the least interesting portions of his address. The 
following passage gracefully and appropriately illustrates an ingenious 
view which precedes it : 

“The classical allusions which abound in the productions of men of genius must of 
necessity lie concealed from the eye of all except the classical scholar. Take for ex- 
ample the last great speech of Webster. ‘You have doubtless all read it. Every body 
has read it, or ought to read it. But among the millions in Europe as well as 1n this 
country who have been delighted with it, none but classical scholars have had a full 
perception of its numerous classical beauties—its terseness and solidity, its purity 
and vigor, its vivacity and Attic wit, which, with its numerous classical allusions, 
render it a perfect treat to such as have a just taste for the excellencies of a chaste 
and manly style of composition. May we not hope that, though the Goths and 
Vandals do threaten the land, our reading community will yet continue to be favored 
with productions of similar excellency, and that our children shall not be shut out 
from communion with the master minds of the literary world, as they must be, if the 
key of classical knowledge be thrown away, or left to perish by the rust of neglect.” 

Dr. Wylie expresses regret at his having devoted so large a portion 
of his discourse to ‘*the subjective influence of the state of the 
classies’’ as to be compelled to abridge his remarks on what he terms 
their “objective influence,” or ‘the objects in the aorld of mind 
which they bring into view, and their influence upon it,”—a branch of 
the discussion which he considers by far the most interesting and im- 

portant. In the space which he allots to it, several views are presented, 
evideutly the result of deep reflection on the part of the author, and 
well calculated to induce reflection in others. The cause of sound 
literature cannot fail to gain much by the circulation and careful perusal 
of Dr. Wylie’s address. It has come at the right time to check a 
growing heresy, from a source which gives to it the weight of au- 
thority, and in a manner which must secure to it gencral acceptance. 
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GERALDINE, ATHENIA OF DEMASCUBS, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By Rurvus Dawes, New York; Samuel Coleman, 1839, 


We took great pleasure, in our March number, in selecting from the 
poems of Lunt and Hill, those striking passages, that seemed to exhibit 
the peculiar beauties of these authors, and we now have renewed satis- 
faction, in laying before our readers, extracts from Rufus Dawes, Esq. 
Mr. Dawes is a native of Boston, of an ancient, respectable, and distin- 
guished family. He studied law and practised it, but the drudgery of 
the profession had no charms for the poet, and he abandoned it for 
pursuits more congenial to his sensitive and high attuned spirit. Mr. 
Dawes is at present a resident of this city, and we trust, ere long, to 
hear from him again. 


“Geraldine,” the leading poem, is a narrative that tells of wild and 
disappointed passion, and is full of romantic incident and delightful 
poetry. We will select the commencement, as affording a specimtn of 
the chaste and classic style of the author. 


GERAJ.DINE. 


I know a spot where poets fain would dwell, 
To gather flowers and food for afterthought, 
As bees draw honey from the rose’s cell, 
To hive among the treasures they have wrought ; 
And there a cottage from a sylvan screen, 
Sent up its curling smoke amidst the green. 


Around that hermit-home of quietude, 
The elm trees whispered with the summer air, 
And nothing ever ventured to intrude, 
But happy birds that caroled wildly there, 
Or honey-laden harvesters that, flew 
Humming away to drink the morning dew. 


Around the door the honey-suckle climbed, 
And Multa-flora spread her countless roses, 
And never minstrel sang nor poet rhymed 
Romantic scene where happiness reposes, 
Sweeter to sense than that enchanting dell, 
Where home-sick memory fondly loves to dwell. 


Beneath a mountain’s brow the cottage stood. 

Hard by a shelving lake, whose pebbled bed 
Was skirted by the drapery of a wood, 

That hung its festoon foliage over head, D 
Where wild deer came at eve, unharmed, to drink, use, 
While moonlight threw their shadows from the brink. thor 








DAWES’ POEMS. 


The green earth heaved her giant waves around, 
Where through the mountain vista, one vast height 

Towered heavenward without peer, his forehead bound 
With gorgeous clouds, at times of changeful light, 

While far below, the lake in bridal rest, 

Slept with his glorious picture on her brest. 


O thou who seated by the golden wave 
Of classic Tiber, stol’st the prismy hues 
From the rich landscape that Italia gave,— 
CraupE! whose celestial genus could transfuse 
Heaven’s beauty into earth’s and both combine 
In those undying paintings only thine, 


Could’st thou have travelled to our western sky, 
And neared the setting sun, whose vesture spreads 
Its gold and purple, blent harmoniously ; 
When Autumn chills the foliage, and sheds 
O’er the piled leaves among the evergreen, 
Allcolours and all teints to grace the scene ; 


Thou would’st have shown that there are other climes 
Besides Ausonia’s where the heart may gush 
With overflowing fulness, and at times 
Feel the deep influence of bland nature’s hush, 
When evening steals in blushes to her West, 
And clouds are in their marriage garments drest. 


Not all unnoticed are thy forms of love, 
Peerless America! thy mountains rise 
With cloudy coronals, and tower above 
The vegetable kingdom to the skies, 
Calling upon thy sons to gaze with thee, 
Starward in homage of the Deity. 


Thy rivers swell majestic to the sea— 
In one eternal diapason, pour 
Thy cataracts, the hymn of liberty, 
Teaching the clouds to thunder,—on thy shore 
The Tritons dash their chariots and tear 
The adamantine echoes from their lair. 


Where are thy bards, America? The lyre 
Hangs in its listless solitude too long ; 
Why should the song of rightingales expire, 
Because the rocks are screaming—raise their song 
And still the dissonance their silence brings! 
Bards of the mountain lyre, awake its strings ! 


Dawes is a true poet in the temper, but he has a great fault in the 
use, of his ideas. He does not expand, sufficiently, his magazine of 
thought, but seems rather to prefer the faint glimmering of some ab- 
















































